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BLEACHING CELERY 


Is the order of the day in truck gar- 
dens tributary to New York and other 
consuming markets. The early crop 
may be bleached by setting up 10-inch 
boards on either side of the row so as 
to keep out the light. The space be- 
tween the rows of celery thus bleached 
should be 2 feet 6 inches to 8 feet, ac- 
cording to the richness of the soil, 
Another method. of bleaching celery 
consists of setting the self-blanching 
varieties, such as Golden Self-Blanch- 
ing and White Plume close together, 
5 inches in the row and 10 inches be- 
tween the rows. This plan is fol- 
lowed by some of the most successful 
growersin New England. Thé crowded 
plants will do the necessary bleach- 
ing. In order to have success with 
this culture the soil must be excessive- 
ly rich and moist. If commercial fer- 
tilizers are depended upon, use them 
very liberally, about two tons per acre. 
“I never should attempt celery cul- 
ture,”’ writes Alexander Huth, of West- 
ern Massachusetts, whose celery is 
here pictured, “unless I had facilities 
to supply the ee ‘essary moisture, of 
which a large amount is wanted to 
make the. plants thrive and thicken 
up, so as to cover the ground and do 
the bleaching. The late crop should 
be more profitable than the early. 
This gives time enough to raise it as a 
second paying crop on the same 
ground after a crop of early peas, 
beets, onions. raised from sets, early 
cabbage, potatoes,’ ete. Among the 
late varieties Giant Pascal, Boston 
Market and Winter Queen are my fa- 
vorites. The Giant Pascal grows 
about 2 feet high, is a good keeper, 
the stalks are very broad, crisp, tender 
and of excellent flavor. Winter Queen 
resembles the foregoing variety, is of 
excellent nutty flavor and possesses 
also good keeping qualities. Boston 
Market is of a dwarf branching habit, 
one of the finest flavored varieties and 
a splendid keeper. Winter celery is 
always bleached through the earthing 
up process. This is done by drawing 
up a quantity of loose soil about the 
plants. A double-winged plow or a 
celery hiller may be used for this pur- 
pose. The soil drawn up around the 
plants will preserve them from early 
fall frosts. Earthing up or harvesting 
the crop should never be done when 
the plants are wet. The following is 
a rough estimate of cost and profit 
per acre of a late grown crop: Cost of 
manure and fertilizer, $100; raising 
plants, plowing, hoeing, etc, $75; 
bleaching, storing and marketing, $90: 
total expenses $265. As to profit there 
should be at least 800 dozen salable 
bunches grown on one acre. 
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W. L. DOUCLAS: 
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, BEST IN THE WORLD 
W.L Douglas $4 Gilt Edge tine 
@annotbe equalledatany price / / 














could take. 
iti take you into my 

at Brockton, Mass.,and show 
‘you how carefully W.L. Douglas shoes 
are made, you would then understand 
why they hold their shape, fit better, 
wear longer, and are of greater value 
than any other make. 
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For Mend-a-Rip 


Greatly improved. Better than ever. 
. Does oil kinds of light and heavy 
and 


show 

end. $3 to a . One agent made $29 first 
ts 3 Sven — aoe him. Write forssee 
(The Great Agents Supply House) 





WARRINER’S aici STANCHION 


1. B. Calvin, Vice-Presi 
dent, State Dairy Associa 
tion, Kewano, Ind., says 
**1 think the 
ERFECT.’’ 
Send for BOOKLET 
WwW. B. CRUMB, 
West Street, 
Forestville, Conn, 


FARMERS 


HANDY Uy 
WACON 


Low steel wheels, wide tires, make 
loading and handifng easier. We fur- 
nish Steel Wheels to fitany axle, * 
carryanyload. Straightorstaggerea 
spokes. Catalogue free. 

EMPIRE MFG.CO., Box 106 F Quincy, tl. 
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Nearly 1300 large pages, thousands of pictures, 127,000 articles. The biggest bargain book ever printed. Beats 
all Catalogue records for quantity, quality and low prices. Full of many things you want-that you cannot buy near 
home and multitudes of things of better quality and at lower prices than any other catalogue or store offers you. 


Send for Your FREE Copy Today. 


$50.00 a year, at least, is easily saved by every one using this No. 75 Montgomery Ward & Co. Catalogue to 
order goods from. Many write us of saving hundreds by being our regular customers. It pays others, it will pay you. 
We are the originators of the Catalogue business. We have been square with our millions of customers for 35 years—we 
will be square with you. 


Valuable 
Premiums 
Free 


z.. this tg = 
ontgomery War 

Co. Catelogne is an en- 
tire section devoted to 
ournew Free Prem- 
ium Plan, which il- 
lustrates and describes 
all the many valuable 
articles we give free to 
our customers, includ- 
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Sporting Goods, Cloth- 
ing, Furniture, Dinner 


ing Pianos, Bugzies, \ es Sa encase 
Sewing Machines, ; ‘ ; 
Watches, Jewelry, Dia- SSX 
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Couches, Chairs, Sad- N : 
dies, Books, Shoes, Car- 
ts, Ourtains, Tools, ; x Res: 
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Lamps, Violins, Gui- : fits Ke ARERR a 
tar, Music Boxes, | nT > = 
Sets, and very man RA EPR OTS Ln vee OM Z 
other choicearticles, a 2 PLtvahaece ye ee es “3 Wa ten dass 
eee to our pr.-rons, . SS : 
t is worth your while S U E ‘ 7 S 
to get this ae 75 S SS : : 
Montgomery Ward & tn Ak es sian se 
Co. babes oe ed th 3 ~\ 
1906-7 just to see th SSV 3 
Lint of things that Ss | Cut here, fill maces ae 
st of things that S SSS , fill in . to Ward 
await your selection if aS = & Co., Chicago. , sare nares 
you become our cus- ( This catalogue is reserved for all, except children and res- 
tomers, S = idents of Cook , lilinois, who need not apply.) 
Send your name and and Prepaid one copy of your new No. 75 
address carefully writ- - BANS ; 
ten on a postal card or SSS SSS 
in aletter, or attached FSS Ge .D. I saw your ad. im American Agriculturist. 
to your next order, or FI S33 
fill out coupon in 
the picture; either way 
that is easiest. Just say 
‘‘Send me free and pre- 
paid one copy of your 
new No. 75 Catalogue.” 
Do this before you for- 
get it, right now. We 


will then send it at 
once, 
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We Make No Charge For This Great 
We even prepay the postage. Ordering a copy of this large Free Book puts you under no obligations to buy anythin 


of us. We you to send for it, read it, look at the pictures and prices, and then when you find out how much money it 
saves you you will be glad to order from it, for it means a saving of 20 per cent to 50 ad cent on everything you wear, 


eat or use in any way. Remember this is no list or imitation of the Montgomery Ward & Co. Catalogue, but is the 
genuine, the latest, the complete, new, large Montgomery Ward & Co. Catalogue, Number 75, for fall of 1906 and all of 
1907, full of the very latest styles and newest city goods of every kind that you can possibly wantoruse. DON’T DE- 
ny mg for your copy today. It will go to you at once, by return mail if possible, all prepaid and absolutely free 
0 cost, 


Montgomery Ward @ Co., siWsiisco'strecs, Chicago 
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“destroy SAN JOSE, COTTONY MAPLE SCALE, PEAR PSYLLA, Etc. 


Without injury to the Trees. Samples, Prices and Endorsement of Experiment Stations on Application. 


B. G PRATT CO., Dept. B, 11 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Usetul, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington 





FALL CARE OF SWINE 
J. S. BURNS, ALLEGHENY, COUNTY, PA 

Hogs intended for pork, according to my 
idea, should be on full feed by November 1. 
That is, presuming they are in good stock flesh 
before this time, but if not, they should be re- 
ceiving full feed at least two weeks earlier. As 
a rule, it is unprofitable to feed later than 
Thanksgiving. Especially is this true of those 
intended for home consumption. By this time 
the weather is usually cold enough for butcher- 
ing; and the fattening can be done more rapidly 
before cold weather. Up until tke finishing 


‘period young swine should have an abundance 


of bulky, succulent feed, such as will develop a 
good frame and strong digestion. There is 
nothing better than milk 
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exercise, and good pasture. Her feed should 


- be so balanced as to avoid producing a fever- . 
ish system. This is an important item to be 


carried out. 

The same is equally true of the boar. He 
should not be allowed to become low in vitality; 
nor allowed to be on the descending scale in 
flesh during the breeding season, but rather the 
opposite if possible. He, too, should have 
plenty of exercise, and unde no circumstances 
ailowed to run with the sows. His pasture lot 
and apartments should be as much isolated from 
other swine as possible. Ordinarily one service 
is preferable. When breeders are kept and treat- 
ed as above indicated, we always have greater 
assurance that they will produce large litters 
of strong pigs, the delight of every farmer. 


SUCCESSFUL HOG RAISING 

W. H. UNDERWOOD, JOHNSON COUNTY, ILL. 

I have raised hogs for years and make ho 
statements but what practical experience will 
prove to be correct. I once bought at a state 
fair, a boar pig that was a beauty and had 
all the fine points which I thought necessary 
for his purpose. After paying a large price 
and taking the pig home, I was sure that a 
prize had been secured, but alas, when breed- 
ing time arrived the perfect beauty developed 
into a perfect failure. The pig had been crowa 
ed and stuffed until he was absolutely worth- 
less for breeding purposes. 

Be care.ul in the selection of breeders to 
secure strong, vigorous constitutions, and do 

not buy animals for breed- 





and mill feed made into 
slop, with.a ration of corn 
added. The amount of 
corn fed depends on the 
amount of clover, or other 
pasture, that they can be 
given. And the pasture 
should be part of the ra- 
tion throughout the entire 
finishing period. The- 
practice of confining fat- 
tening swine in a pen, or 
small lot is, or should be, 
a thing of the past. Swine 
can be kept more healthy 
if allowed the run of a 
pasture lot; and as a con- 
sequence a better pork 
product can be produced. 
If the pasture is not avail- 
able, then milk and mill 
feed should take its place, 
to balance the corn ration. 
If pure corn is fed for any 
considerable length of 
time, the system becomes 
feverish, the blood is dried 
up and the product loses 
much of its juicy tender- 
ness. 

Brood sows that have 
raised fall litters should 
have the pigs taken from 
them at least a month be- 
fore the time we expect to 
mate them for spring far- 
row. The practice — of 
weaning the pigs, and at 
once breeding the dam is a 
mistake. It is scarcely 
possible to keep a sow 
that is a good suckler 
from going down in flesh 








ing purposes that have 
been overcrowded. This 
will do for the pork bar- 
rel, but never for breeders. 

The greatest profit in 
raising hogs for the mar- 
ket lies in forcing their 
feeding from time of birth 
until ready to be sold, One 
days poor feeding will 
more than counterbalance 
two days of good feeding. 
We must not neglect them 
a single day. A business 
man cannot neglect his 
store one or two days 
every week and expect to 
make as much money as 
the man who gives it at- 
tention every day. 

In selecting brood sows, 
I always select the best. 
The sows will generally 
breed at six to eight 
months, although it is bet- 
ter to wait until they are 
ten to 12 months old. Two 
litters of pigs per year are 
too many for the average 
sow, although some will 
stand it. At farrowing 
time see that the sows 
have a quiet, warm, dry 
place. Pigs should be cas- 
trated at two to four weeks 
of age, and care should be 
taken to avoid cold, damp 
weather: It is dangerous 
to allow them to take 
cold. Some farmers claim 
they : cannot make any 
money by raising fall pigs, 
as they either become 








after the pigs have passed 
the age of four to six 
weeks. If bred when in 
this condition, it is unrea- 
sonable to expect the best 
results. She should have 
time to begin rapid im- 
provement. Not neces- 
sarily fat, but enough to 
insure vigor and strength. 
She should have plenty of 


eonfinement than the Cochin. 


NOTABLE BUFF COCHIN COCK 


No breed among fowls is more remarkable for its hardiness, docility and ease of 
And no breed has played so striking a role in American 
poultry yards. Largely to its influence is due the present popularity of poultry raising. 
Up to its introduction half a century ago very few pure-bred fowls were kept and these 
of small size. The immense size of the Cochins at once commanded general attention. 
From then till the present the breed has always had its advocates. When bred for laying 
or for the oven, the birds equal the best strains of Brahmas and for limited yards they 
excel all other breeds. The Buffs are, perhaps, the favorite variety. 
lustrated here was the world’s fair champion at St Louis. This interesting fowl was 
raised by Eugene I, Shaw of Cook county, II. 


stunted or diseased. Such 
is often the fact, but if 
they © ® given warm quar- 
ters they can be easily 
taken through the winter 
in a good growing condi- 
tion and obtain the ful! 
benefit of early spring 
pasture. I am feeding fall 
pigs ground corn and oats 
twice a day. 


The specimen il- 
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HIGH GRADE MILK FOR MARKET 


HE department of agriculture is 
making extensive investigations to 
determine the best methods for 
improving the quality of milk and 
cream sold ip cities. At the na- 
tional dairy show in Chicago dur- 
ing February, 1906, a milk and 
cream exhibit was made, the ob- 

ject being educational. An attempt was made 
to determine some of .the possibilities in han- 
dling and keeping milk and cream. This matter 
is of great importance to the health of the peo- 
ple consuming these products and it is exceed- 
ingly important that they be put on the market 
in the most wholesome condition. 

The exhibits were divided into three classes. 
The first class was certified milk, that is, all 
milk sold under guarantee as to its purity, 
chemical composition and bacterial content. 
Second class was known as market milk, that 
is, all milk not sold under any guarantee. Third 
class was cream. This was supposed to be 
sweet, unpasteurized and free from preservatives. 

The milk and cream was exhibited and given 
the most careful and rigid examination possible, 
so that the final results are beyond question. 
Competent judges were secured and the results 
of their work are embodied in a bulletin very 
recently issued by the bureau of animal indus- 
try. This was prepared by Clarence B. Lane, 
assistant chief of the dairy division. Mr Lane 
had charge of the milk and cream exhibit at the 
Chicago show, and in drawing his conclusions 
and suggesting the lessons learned from the 
test, he says: 

As stated at the outset, the object of this con- 
test was wholly educational. It was desired to 
show that milk and cream produced under 
sanitary conditions could be shipped long dis- 
tances and held for several weeks without any 
other means of preservation than cleanliness 
and cold. The results were most gratifying 
and some of the samples remained perfectly 
sweet after being shipped 1000 miles across the 
country, put in storage at a temperature of 
about 32 degrees for two weeks and then re- 
shipped a distance of 900 miles to Washington, 
D C, where they were stored in an ordinary ice 
box for several weeks longer, some of the certi- 
fied milk samples »deing still sweet after five 
weeks. A part of a box of cream entered in this 
contest was placed in cold storage in Chicago at 
a temperature of 32 degrees and remained sweet 
and palatable for a period of seven weeks. 


404 


_ SUPERIORITY OF CERTIFIED OVER MARKET MILK 

The so-called certified milk entered in this 
contest was quite superior to the market milk, 
the total scores averaging 94.8 and 89.7, respec- 
tively. This result goes to show that certified 
milk is a superior article and is actually worth 
more when we consider its better flavor and 
keeping quality and freedom from objectionable 
bacteria, and, further, the fact that the richness 
of the milk is guaranteed. 

It is apparent that the producer of certified 
milk must be a thoroughly capable man. He 
must understand matters pertaining to the 
healthfulness of cows, the effect of disease or 
any inflammation or unusual condition of the 
cow upon the milk, also the composition and 
effect of the various feeding stuffs on the cows, 
the effect of overfeeding and unusual disturb- 
ances which affect the- quality or flow of the 
milk. He must have some knowledge of bac- 


teria and know the importance of sterilizing . 


_utensils, which are sources of bacterial contami- 
nation. He.must appreciate the fact that in- 
judicious feeding of turnips, garlic, ragweed 
and unsound silage will produce undesirable 
flavors in milk, and must know how to guard 
against them. 

The work of the producer of certified milk is 
often too little appreciated by those who require 
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such milk for the sick room, infants, ete. They 
should rejoice in the fact that by paying a little 
higher price than charged for ordinary milk a 
product can be secured that is guaranteed to be 
rich, pure, clean, wholesome and produced 
from healthy cows. 

It may be said concerning the market milk 
exhibited that a large percentage of the samples 
remained sweet for a week in the exhibit case, 
the temperature of which was about 50 degfees. 
While these samples probably represented a 
very much higher quality of milk than that 
ordinarily supplied to our cities, it may be said 
to be demonstrated that market milk will keep 
for several days if handled with reasonable 
care and held at a temperature below 50 de- 
grees. 


VARIATION IN FAT PERCENTAGES 


While no definite percentage of fat was 
specified for market. milk, except that it should 
be above the standard of 3.25, it is of interest 
to note the wide variations shown in the 23 
samples exhibited, namely: 2.6 to 7.1, the aver- 
age being 4.5. It is known that such wide va- 
riations are not uncommon in the milk supplied 
to many of our cities. 

It may be stated that these wide variations 
occur not only in the milk supplied by different 
dealers, but in the milk from the same dealer 
from day to day, particularly where the dip- 
page system is practiced. These variations may 
be due to not properly mixing the milk from 
the different cows or failing to mix the milk 
in the can before dipping it out. This results 
in dissatisfaction on the part of the consumers 
for the reason that they do not want cream de- 
livered to them one day and a product approach- 
ing skim milk the next, This question of uni- 
forrity is one of great importance to both 
producer and consumer. 


SANITARY METHODS MOST IMPORTANT 


The fact is also of interest that both the milk 
and the cream which won the medals in the 
contest were produced from herds that were 
largely of mixed breeding. This indicates that 
the sanitary conditions under which the milk 
is produced and the method of handling it are 
of more importance than the fact that the ani- 
mals are pure-bred or that they are of some 
particular breed. 


THE ART OF MILKING 
C. M., WISGONSIN. 


The art of milking is considered as being on 
a level with pumping water, etc, and yet there 
are many points needed to stamp a man as a 
good milker. Too many children are allowed to 
attend to this important work and many of the 
chronic troubles of the cheese factory originate 
right here. A good experienced milker can soon 
tell if there is something wrong with the udder 
and milk, and will not allow such milk to be 
delivered to the factory, but what can you ex- 
pect of a child? Cleanliness is absolutely col- 
lateral to good success in the factory. Every- 
body knows this and yet you can notice cows 
being milked that have udders covered with 
dirt, miainly caused by the swamp-like condition 
of some of the barnyards. > 

And the milk utensils, do they always get the 
proper care? Are they a:ways properly washed 
with hot water and kept in proper places? Are 
they used exclusively for their purposes alone? 
I think not, or else the collection of things of 
all variations delivered with the milk would 
not be so large as it is. It seems to me that it 
would be a step in the right direction if we 
would follow the example of the dairy farmers 
in Switzerland, who arrange milk courses every 
year, where the proper care of cow and 
the milking is taught in ail its important de- 
tails. We certainly need something of this 
kind, 


COMPOSTING WITH LEAVES AND MUCK 
DR E. B, VOORHEES, N J EXPERIMENT STATION 


It has been suggested to me that a good ferti- 
lizer can be made in the following manner: 
Take one or more loads of horse manure, spread 
it on the ground 6 inches deep; one or more 
loads of dead leaves such as could be gathered 
out of a woods in which there are chestnut, oak 
and hickory trees, and spread that in a layer 6 
inches thick over the manure; and then from 
the bottom of a pond, which contains rotted 


-vegetation, black in color, to a depth of, say 


18 inches, take a sufficient quantity of muck- to 
spread to a depth of 6 inches over the leaves. 
Proceed in this manner with one layer of each 
of the substances mentioned above the other 
until a manure pile of 200 loads is built, and 
then allow it to rot for two or three months. 
Would it make a good fertilizer? What should 
its method of application be? Would it be 
beneficial to add lime or potash to the compost? 
It would be used on land to be planted to corn 
or rye.—{A. T. F. 

This preparation of manure, leaves and muck 
would make a good compost, and a suitable 
amendment for most soils. It, however, would 
be largely valuable as such, that is, to improve 
the physical character of soil by adding vege- 
table matter. It would not contain large 
amounts of nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 


- potash, the three essential fertilizing constitu- 


ents and for use as a fertiliser should be forti- 
fied with them. These had better be applied 
separately, rather than mixed with the com- 
post; that is, apply the compost broadcast, say 
at the rate of six to eight loads per acre and 
then use a fertilizer in addition. The mixture 
may, however, serve a good purpose as a com- 
post to be dropped in the hill when planting 
corn, in which case it would be better to add 
to the mixture, say for each ton 200 pounds 
ground bone, 200 pounds acid phosphate, and 
100 pounds muriate of potash. In these days of 
scarcity of labor and the opportunity afforded 
for soil improvement by means of catch crops, 
it is a question whether it pays to handle these 
bulky materials, unless farm labor can be thus 
utilized at odd times, when other work is 
not pressing. I think it would be better to add 
the lime to the soil, rather than to the com- 
post heap. The judicious use of lime is gen- 
erally of advantage. 


PROBLEMS IN FRUIT MARKETING 


PROF W. N. HUTT, MARYLAND HORTICULTURIST 

First in importance among market problems 
is what market to send to, when to send to it 
and what to send to it. Some markets will take 
a product that others will not have. For ex- 
ample, Porter apples will sell in Boston, but are 
not wanted in New York. Tallman Sweets 
bring good. prices in Philadelphia, but could 
scarcely be given away in Rochester. It is hard 
to educate public taste. It always pays the 
fruit grower to study the demands of the market 
and to give people the kind of fruit they want. 

When to send to a certa'‘n market is still a 
more difficult question than what to send. The 
wind itself is scarcely more fluctuating than 
market prices. You see in to-day’s paper that 
there is a shortage of fruit in a certain market, 
you send heavily there expecting to find a good 
market, everybody else doés the same and to- 
morrow sees a glut with slaughter prices. Such 
a glut occurred in New York market this sum- 
mer with vegetables and the stuff could scarce- 
ly be given away by the commission men. The 
only safe way to watch the market is to have 
one’s finger on the wire. Can the average 
grower afford to have it there? 

To study the market and its conditions and 
attributes I made last summer a trip to all mar- 
kets in our great northern cities, where I 
learned that the grower and the consumer are 
at the extreme ends of the fruit business, and 
much too far apart. The transportation com- 
panies must carry the fruit from the farmer to 
the market<and the commission man is neces- 











FIELD AND ORCHARD CROPS 


sary to sell it on arrival. Very often these 
three parties are a triumvirate of discontent. 
My observations lead me to believe that it is 
because they know too little of each other's 
methods, but each maintains that it is because 
he knows too much of them. 

The best goods in commercial lines are sold 
under brands containing the name, location 
and trade mark of the maker. It is a business 
principle that the buying public soon comes to 
understand. They know that if a man puts his 
name and address on his product he is not 
ashamed of its quality and it is a safe thing to 
buy. The best growers and shippers of fruit 
to-day are making use of this business prin- 
ciple. I believe there is not a more important 
factor in successful fruit growing than the 
proper packing and labeling of fruit. 

In the markets of our large cities will be 
found special brands of fruit that have becqme 
known as the very best and that often sell for 
fancy and even fabulous prices. A notable ex- 
ample is the Rocky Ford cantaloup. A decade 
ago no such brand was known, though the Net- 
ted Gem muskmelon was found in the open 
market in competition with many other va- 
rieties of melons. This little melon was se- 


lected because of its high quality and was 


For many years I paid considerable attention 
to developing new varieties. I had been raising 
the Beauty of Hebron, Potentate and White Ele- 
phant for several years. As I was finishing 
planting one spring my supply of seed of the 
White Elephant was not sufficient to finish the 
fiela. I drove a considerable distance and 
bought seed and finished planting. At digging 
time the difference in the yield, and general 
character of the potatoes, from the seed plant- 
ed of my own raising, and that purchased, was 
very marked, my own being best. 





HARVESTING AND STORING POTATOES. 
R. E. DIMICK, WISCONSIN, 

If I am to market my potatoes at once, I 
harvest them as soon as they are ripe. Other- 
wise, if the weather conditions are favorable, 
I prefer to leave them in the ground as long as 
I can. If the weather is dry and the land 
Sandy, potatoes will keep in the ground where 
they grow, better than any other place. They 
will, in fact, improve for some time after they 
are ripe. 

When I am not pressed for time I prefer to 
dig by hand, using five-tined forks. If the 
price of potatoes is high, I can save enough by 














SPLENDID SHROPSHIRE RAM OWNED IN OHIO 


Our illustration is that of a splendid two-year-old Shropshire ram, owned by J. S. 


Mc- 


Dowell of Miami county, O. He is from the Butler herd of England and considered by expert 
judges one of the finest animals of this breed in the show ring. 


grown under the most favorable conditions pos- 
sible at Rocky Ford. Hood River apples is a 
brand that is found in the market wherever 
high-class apples are called for. This brand is 
newer than the Rocky Ford and is not yet a 
decade old, but its demand in the market has 
been phenomenal. Instances might be multi- 
plied of the wonderful trade being built up on 
special fancy brands of fruit. The lesson is 
obvious. 


IMPROVING THE POTATO CROP 


N. A. CLAPP, MICHIGAN. 

Much can be accomplished toward improving 
the potatoes by carefully selecting the seed. 
Of course, much depends on the condition under 
which the crop is raised, but the first step to 
take is to select the seed, and that is what we 
will consider at present. 

One who has not been observing in regard to 
vine growth, productiveness and other desirable 
qualities, will be surprised, if they try it a few 
times, at what can be accomplished in improv- 
ing any variety of potatoes in a few years. 


hand digging to pay the cost of harvesting. 
But where there is liable to be a freeze, and po- 
tacoes have been left in the ground late to ripen 
off, the digger comes in very handy, especially 
in these times of scarcity of farm help. 

In digging by hand, there is only one right 
way to do it. Each man takes two rows, walk- 
ing backward and throwing the potatoes to the 
center, and the tops from both rows to one 
side. This is repeated on the return trip so 
that there are two double rows of potatoes and 
four rows of tops in one windrow, leaving the 
space between the two double rows of potatoes 
clear ‘or a horse and stone boat. I have from 75 
to 100 bushel crates, made by nailing slats on 
solid ends. These are placed on the stone boat 
and driven along between the rows. A picker 
works on each side, and when the crates are full 
they are driven to the wagon and hauled to the 
cellar, or emptied on piles, if I keep them in 
heaps until cold weather sets in. I usually dig 
in the forenoon and then all hands pick up in 
the afternoon, commencing where we first com- 
menced to dig. In order to have potatoes keep 
well, and to easily remove the dirt that adheres 
to them, they must be thoroughly dry 
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when picked. In storing in the cellar, 
I think it essential to have a floor 
raised at least 4 inches from the bottom 
with a 4-inch air space all around the 
bin. In addition to this, I place in each bin a 
number of ventilators made of two boards with 
slats nailed across on each side. These are 
2bout a foot square and are placed about 4 
feet apart in the bin. I have found that where 
no ventilators are used the potatoes in the bin 
are invariably damp a short distance below the 
top. Where ventilators cic used, the potatoes 
keep perfectly dry. 

I do not like to store potatoes unless the price 
is very low, believing that the gain in price 
will not usually make up for the loss in shrink- 
age. Taken year in and year out, the fall price 
just about strikes an average between the low 
and high prices I would get by holding until 
spring. 
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NOTABLE YIELD OF POTATOES 


H. E. COOK, LEWIS COUNTY, N Y. 


Such splendid results as the following should 
not go unnoticed. T. E. Martin of Monroe coun- 
ty is a modest man who would not think ol 
publishing the results of his work. Such work 
does not come in a moment, but is the resuli 
of more than ten years’ stubborn fighting. It is 
from beginning to end a most up-to-date, scien- 
tific effort and compares with the best labora- 
tory work. 

Here is one of his letters complete. It 
preaches volumes on the subject of potato cul- 
ture. September 24 we commenced digging our 
18 acres potatoes, finishing October 2. _ Total 
crop 7510 bushels, average of 417 bushels an 
acre. Best day’s digging and picking up, 1501 
bushels, smallest day’s run, 737 bushels. Abort 
3500 bushels were drawn direct from field tuo 
the cars at 40 cents. 

One unsprayed row yielded 16 bushels; next 
row, sprayed, yielded 23%; 18 rows an acre; 
yields 288 and 423 an acre respectively. In all, 
331 55-gallon tanks of bordeaux were applied. 
Thorough spraying costs about $8 an acre. Po- 
tatoes planted 3 by 11 by 33 inches. Finished 
planting May 11. About 1600 pounds home- 
mixed fertilizer appliéd to the acre; analysis 
3% nitrogen, 944% phosphoric acid; 15% potash. 


LOOKING AHEAD TO CELERY 


ALEXANDER HUTH, HAMPDEN COUNTY, MASS, 


The seed for the early supply should be 
sown broadcast about February 15 in a mod- 
erately heated hot bed, or in shallow poxes filled 
with good garden loam lightly pressed down. 
Cover the seed with soil about one-eighth inch 
deep and press the same down firmly. Set the 
boxes (if these are used) Iu the house near a 
sunny window where the temperature averages 
about 70 degrees, and water freely. A sing‘e 
hot bed sash 3 feet wide and 6 feet long is large 
enough to start 20,000 plants. After the second 
or third leaves have appear >d, the plant should 
be transplanted in other boxes or put in mod- 
erately heated hot bed or a cold frame that may 
be covered cold nights. 

Set the plants about 1 inch apart in the row 
and 3 inches between rows, and should the first 
two or three days after transplanting be very 
bright and warm, a little shading during the 
middle of the day will be advisable. 


After the plants have made a_ growth 
of 5 to 6 inches they should be set out of 
doors in a well-manured and thoroughly pre- 
pared soil. In the home garden where space is 


generally limited, the young plants can be set 
in well-prepared rows 5 or 6 inches apart in the 
row between some early crop, such as early 
peas, spinach or radishes. 
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OUR FINAL APPLE CROP REPORT 


LIBERAL APPLE CROP SECURED 


Final Estimates Point to Yield Much Above That of Last Year—Commercial Supply, 
However, Below a Bumper Crop—Uneven Quality ‘Yet Many Fine Apples 
—Prices Better East Than West—Barrels High and Storage Capacity Re- 
stricted—The Situation in Canada—Movement and Market 


An uneven though liberal crop of 
apples is now being harvested and 
stored. This has been known for 
some time, as brought out in our re- 
ports from orchard sections printed 
each week. Attention has also been 
called to the important fact that in 
some prominent apple sections the 
crop is proving less brilliant than 
early prophesies; in the way of quan- 
tity, or quality, or both, The situation 
is further emphasized in this, Ameri- 
can Agriculturist’s final report of the 
apple crop of the United States. 

This is now estimated at 36,120,000, 
barrels, against 24,000,000 barrels in 
1905, and rather more than 40,000,000 
barrels in each of the three preceding 
seasons. The figures arrived at are 
the crystallization of returns from cor- 
respondents in every apple producing 


Section east of the Rocky mountains. 


These include commercial growers, 
specialists, secretaries of state horti- 
cultural societies, state boards of ag- 
riculture, etc, their returns carefully 
weighed and analyzed. While the crop 
is thus by no means a bumper one, 
it is very much larger than that of 
1905, and a good many apples are 
available for winter storage. This is 
true particularly west of New England, 
including the important apple states 
pf the middle and central west and 
New York. Our five great apple coun- 
ties of New York show splendid crops; 
Michigan has a great many more ap- 
ples than last year, and this is also 
true of the sout*west, which fell off 
to small proportions in 1905. 


CROP BY NO MEANS UNMANAGEABLE 


But a careful study of all the re- 
turns from American Agriculturist’s 
correspondents develops reasons for 
believing that the crop, even in the 
big surplus states, should not prove 
unmanageable, and ought to yield a 
fair margin of profit to growers. As 
shown last week, the one-time big 
apple crop has been whittled down 
perceptibly since the beginning of 
September in a number of important 
states. In the west and southwest 
bitter rot, codling moth ravages, etc, 
have cut into the available supply of 
barrel stock. 

Further east, in Michigan, Ohio, etc, 
apples have dropped badly, due part- 
ly to heavy. wind storms, some or- 
chards also hard hit by the unexpect- 
ed frosts and snows of October 10-11, 
Always a big producer, yet never cut- 
ting much of a figure in winter mar- 
kets, Pennsylvania this year has a fair- 
ly liberal crop of apples, while even 
New York, always the chiefest pro- 
ducer, and this year well favored, suf- 
fered somewhat from late summer 
drouth and autumn high winds: The 
New England crop is uneven, proving 
no better than that of last year, and 
far below a full one. 

DISAPPOINTING PHASES OF THE MARVEST 

An unsatisfactory feature of the ap- 
ple situation this fall is the difficulty 
experienced by orchardists in many 
sections in securing empty barrels at 
reasonable prices, and to find a place 
to store the fruit at reasonable prices. 
Parrels are high and in some sections 
difficult to procure at any figure, and 
here and there are evidences of spec- 
ulators getting control of cold storage 
capacity. This has hampered opera- 
tions of orchardists, and no doubt 
“served to cut down to some extent the 
supply of apples for winter storage. 
Probably claims to this effect are 
exaggerated, yet large 
quantities of apples in the past few 
weeks have gone into evaporated 
stock, and to the cider mill, The 
heavy drafts upon apples made by 
that ever present enemy, the codling 
moth, have been espectally notable tn 
the west and southwest, no doubt ine 


ducing some orchardists to abandon 
inferior stock, especially witn barrels 
so high. 

All of these factors should serve to 
reduce the available supply for late 
autumn and winter markets, and log- 
ically this should benefit those so for- 
tunate as to have good stock well 
housed. The opinion is expressed in 
some quarters that unusually large 
quantities of apples will be this year 
carried by farmers in ordinary stor- 
age, to compete later with stock held 
by speculators in cold storage houses. 
SOME COMPARISONS OF APPLE SUPPLIES 


In accompanying table are shown 
the apple crops grouped by states for 
the past five years, as carefully esti- 
mated each season by American Agri- 
culturist. These figures show that the 
great central territory, including Mich- 
igan, Ohio, New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, has as many apples as the av- 
erage of recent years, and much more 
than the short supply of 1905. The 
middle west and southwest show up 
with more than twice the quantity of 
@ year ago, but part of this is inferior 


fruit which will probably disappear 


early in the season. 
and the southern states secured rea- 
sonably good crops. 

A FEW DETAILS BY STATES 


Latest returns to American Agricu|- 
turist from correspondents in Mich- 
igan show good quality, some counties 
reporting apples the best in years, and 
far superior to._an average. This is 
true of such heavy producing counties 
as Allegan, Oakland, Van Buren, Oce- 
ana, etc. Ohio has also harvested one 
of the best crops in a long time, some 
of the largest commercial orchards 
turning off splendid reserves for cold 
storage. As a rule, Ohio apples co!- 
ored well and are of good quality. 
Despite the codling moth and the de- 
velopment of bitter rot, Missouri has 
turned off apples of a better average 
quality than for some time past. 


EXCELLENT OUTTUEN IN NEW YORK 


In no-state is apple orcharding car- 
ried on more systematically than in 
New York. This always tells in both 
quality and quantity; the present sea- 
son as in others. The secretary of 
the western New York horticultural 
society says that the five big counties, 
Monroe, Wayne, Niagara, Ontario 
and Orleans, have 60% of a full crop 
The state as a whole is putting into 
barrels a large amount of choice ap- 
ples, quality and evenness perhaps 


Apple Crops by States for Five Years 























1906 1905 1904 1908 1902 
Barrel Barrels Barrels 
New Pngiand: = FeO) «690.000 «1,425,000 2,000,000 1,200,000 
gaa eee! 410,000 885,000 940,000 675.000 900.000 
NN Hanes 300,000 —-850. 700,000 430,000 600,000 
ee ‘000 SRO0D ried o03 00D MeO. 000 
1S aie at 178000 oy 670,000 479,000 720,000 
2240,000 4 770,000 - 3,407,000 4,620,000 
2,800, 7,200,000 5,250,000 _—6, 250,000 
Be «280.000 1120.00 _1, 400.000 
2100009 4.150.000 8800.00 8,300.00 
308,009 $275,000 3,100,000. 8,500,000 
1,800, 15,000 3,280, 3°400,000 
100,009 375.000 300,000 280'000 
Total... 15,780,000 8,650,000 39,960,000 16,980,000 18,365,000 
— t 
‘hep tee 510,000 730,000 980,000 1,400,000 
Sade tae te 1,800,000  §25.0% 632.000 924.000 —-:2'100,000 
aah: * 2'975,000 400,000 600.000 «466.000 ~—- 140,000 
er ot Tne 450,000 380.00 540,000 ° 1,000,000 
ed Samat 376.000 200.000 000° «214.000 450,000 
eee be 650,000 365.000 _—-:1,550,000 1,250,000 
Shae pects 900,000 550,000 1.100.000 800,000 1.000020 
re a ae 7,250,000  2910,000 6,897, 6,240,000 8,600,000 
Far west ; 
tounge OPE Se 300,000 240, 275,000 «220,000 ~—=_:200,000 
- oheabailecgan 100,000 100,000 "000 000 100,000 
Utah 100,000 90. 115.000 110.000 95,00 
ama th 40,000 25.090 26,000 25,000 25,00) 
> glance 1,100.000 950,000 965,000 1,150,000 _1,100,000 
y= Ah A arate 500,000 400. 560,000 502000 "480,000 
wa... 425,000 $90, 503,000 «457,000 415,000 
wal se 2,565,000 2195,000 2,449,000 2,559,000 2,415,000 
South 
°W Va .......« 600,000 900,000 —_ 960,000 2,400,000 2,000,000 
 Agpintoae ** 550,000 2,200.000 «1,850,000 2.250, 500.000 
ME eat sets * 950,000 500.000 375,000 . 975. 780,000 
ir fc. ae * 2000,000 1,700,000 «2,900,000 2,700,000 2,000,000 
eae pte "* £500,000 1.200.000 2.650.000 2.295.000 1,800,000 
Total ...... 4,900,000 6,500,000 8,735,000 10,620,000 9,080,000 
All other ..... $500,000 2,000, 3.950.000 3,820,000 _3,545,000 
Tt... 36,120,000 23,495,000 45,360,000 42.626,000 46,625,000 


Winter Apples at Wholesale, Per Barrel 














7-—-—— Bo ena r~-—New York—-— r—-—Chicago- + 

Oct 25 e 31 Oct 25 31 Oct 25 Dec 31 
1906 .$2.75@4.25 $2.50@4.50 $2.00@3.25 — 
1905 . 1.50@4.00 “ess 1.7°@125 $3.50@5.25 2.00@4.25 3.25@5.00 
1904 . 1.25@2.75 125@2.75 125@300 1509275 1.00@2.75 1.25@2.50 
1908 . 1.50@3.00 2.00@3.50 1.75@3.00 2.00@35.50 1.50@3.00 seeee ® 
1902 . 1.75@3.00 1.25@3.00 1.507300 1.00@3.00 1.50@2.50 50@2.2 
1901 . 3.00@4.50 3.00@4.00 275@450 830@600 2500425 2.75@5.() 
1900 . 1.50@3.25 2.00@3.00 1.7593.50 200@4.00 125@3.00 2.00@4.00 
1899 . 2.50@4.00 1. 8.00 2.25@8.75 2.00@3.50 yk 1.50@3.00 
1898 . 150@38.25 2. 00 1.754400 3.00@5.00 1.50@2.50 2.25@3.75 
1897 . 1.50@4.00 2.000425 175@400 2000450 1.50@3.50 2.00@8.75 
1896 . 1.00@2.00 1. 17 8 610@1% 1) 1.62 90@1.75 1.00@2.00 
1895 . 2.00@2.75 1.  i190@'175 1 5O 1.50@2.25 1.50@4.00 
1864. 150@1.75 1.75@200 Le. 7% 200@2.5 2.40@2.75 
1898 . 2.00@250 2.70@400 2.0°250 Ps oy n4 2255.00 8.00@5.00 
1892 . 1.50@2.00 175@275 in0@250 2. So 2.00@3.50 2.00@3.50 
1891 . 1.50@2.00 1.25@1.50 1.25@175 125@175 125@ 1.00@2. 


The Pacific coas, 











more marked in the western counties 
than in the Hudson valley or central 
sections. 

Massachusetts has moderate quan- 
tities of good apples, fair size and 
high colored, while the quality in New 
Hampshire is unusually good. Maine, 
the chief apple state of New England, 
has more good stock than last year, 
quality perhaps the best in years, or- 
chards receiving little damage except 
through late wind storms, etc. 

THE MARKET DISTRIBUTION OF THE CROP 

As brought out in our crop and mar- 
ket advices, aples have. been changing 
hands freely, but with some irregular- 
ity. The pressure of heavy supplies 
of windfalls and inferior stock meant 
a brisk movement to evaporators and 
cider mills, leaving the better class 
of winter apples to be placed by grow- 
ers either in store or sold direct from 
orchards to dealers. While there was 
something of a hitch in prices early 
in the fall, this subsequently gave way 
to a getting together, and a large part 
of the crop has left first hands at rea- 
sonably good prices, (barring the high- 
cost of barrels), particularly for best 
stock in New York and New England. 

Growers in Michigan and farther 
southwest have not fared as well, be- 
ing obliged to accept rather low fig- 
ures up to this time. In Michigan or- 
chardists have sold, or are selling very 
freely, at $1.25 to $1.75 per barrel for 
standard varieties, the price for bar- 
rel included. In Indiana apples have 
told. at $1.50 to $2, occasionally a lit- 
tle more, but very largely under $1:75. 

Liberal transactions are noted ~ in 
Ohio, covering all the apple counties, 
at $1.25 to $2.25, outside for special 


varieties. In a few counties where 
prices offered are as low as $1.25-to 
$1.50, growers inclined to hold. . Wis- 


consin has.few winter apples. Some 
low prices have been paid in central- 
and southern Illinois, due partly to 
presence of bitter rot and codling 
moth; quotations down to $1 and $1.25 
per barrel, or even worse, while sound 


‘and are changing hands. 


COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


stock has been quoted around $1.50 
or possibly a little better. Opinions dif_ 
fer about the wisdom of selling good 
stock at these low prices. Missouri 
has fared little better, with very gen- 
eral selling at prices around $1.25 
to $1.50, and really a good deal 
of stock changing hands at $1 and as 
low as 75 cents for inferior lots; dif- 
ficulty here in securing barrels at rea- 
sonable prices. Quotations cover a 
wide range in Arkansas, $1 to $2.2 
per barrel, and about all sold. 


PRICES BETTER MAINTAINED IN THE EAST 


So highly regarded as a money crop 
in New York, well conditioned apples 
have been held with some backbone 
by commercial orchardists. This has 
forced dealers anxious for the choice 
fruit to bid reasonable prices, and 
large quantities have changed hands 
Advices 
from our special correspondents in 
Monroe county report sales at $1.50 to 

2.25, these for standard varieties such 
as Greening, Baldwin, Spy, etc; in 
Wayne largely $1.50 to $2, in Niagara 
as high as $2.50 for choice sorts, On- 
tario $1.50 to $2.30, Orleans $1.50 to 
$2.50. Prices in other parts of the 
state are largely $1.50 to $1.75, with 
some as low as $1.25. While many 
New York growers are selling rapidly 
at.these prices, others are availing 
themselves of storage facilities. 

The Pennsylvania crop is always un- 
even in quality, and prices there cover 
a wide range, $1 to $3.50 per barrel, 
according to local conditions. In the 
middle south apples have very largely 


left first hands. Virginia prices were - 


mostly $1.25 to $2, some .choice_ sorts 
being held in storage. In Maryland 
$1.50 to $2, New Jersey $1.20 to $2, 
Delaware around $1.50. 

Reasonable uniformity in prices is 
noted in Maine, where there is the 
common difficulty in securing barrels. 
A good many growers have refused to 
accept bids, and are holding winter 
sorts for better markets. Quotations 


up to this time have covered a range 
of $1.50 to $2.25, with a good many 
apples selling around $1.75. New 
Hampshire and Vermont have some 
apples changing hands at $1.75 to $3, 
and prices in Massachusetts largely 
$1.50 and $2. Southern New England 
has very few apples for markets. 


CROP LESS THAN A FULL ONE 


Always competing sh -y in the 
foreign markets with domestic apples, 
the crop grown in Ontario and Nova 
Scotia is especially important to con- 
sider. The amount of winter fruit is 
much less than at one time appeared 
probable. Hot, dry weather in late 
summer and early autumn materially 


CANADIAN 


reduced the crop, apples dropping 
badly and develon'»« indifferently. As 
a result, more or less of the fruit 


bought in the lump must go into bar- 
rels in anything but satisfactory con- 
dition. The season as a whole has 
been disappointing on the other side 
of the line. Barrels have been ex- 
pensive, labor is scarce and high, and 
the cost of picking and packing a 
heavy item. 

Autumn fruit of indifferent quality 
sold in Ontario as low as 50 to 75 
cents per barrel to growers, winter 
varieties on the tree at $1.15 to $1.25, 
with barreled stock largely $1.50 to 
$2, including the package. Some 
choice sorts have sold at $2.50. The 
windfalls and trashy stuff eliminated, 
Ontario still has a considerable quan- 
tity of really choice fruit for winter 
markets in Canada and Europe. Our 
correspondents report more or less 
damage through codling moth, but se- 
lected fruit as a whole is clean and at- 
tractive, 

Conditions favor a liberal con- 
sumption of apples this winter. The 
export trade is fair, subject to some 
drawbacks, as outlined in these col- 
umns in recent weeks. The home 
markets are reasonably well patron- 
ized, dealers offering apples at prices 
which attract consumptive buyers. 
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HARD TO SEE 
Even When the Facts About Coffee Are 
Plain. 


It is curious how people will refuse 
to believe what one can clearly see. 

Tell the average man or woman that 
the slow but cumulative poisonous ef- 
fect of caffeine—the alkaloid in tea 
and coffee—tends to weaken the heart, 
upset the nervous system and cause 
indigestion, and they may laugh at you 
if they don’t know the facts. 

Prove it by science or by pravctical 
demonstration in the recovery of cof- 
fee drinkers from the above conditions, 
and a large per cent of the human 
famil, will shrug their shoulders, take 
some drugs and—keep on drinking cof- 
fee or tea. 

“Coffee never agreed with me nor 
with several members of our house- 
hold,” writes a lady. “It enervates, de- 
presses and creates a feeling of lan- 
guor and heaviness. It was only by 
leaving off coffee and using Postum 


| that we discovered the cause and cure 
| of these ills. 


“The only reason, I am sure, why 
Postum is not used altogether, to the 
exclusion of ordinary coffee is, many 
persons do not know and do not seem 
willing to learn the facts and how to 
prepare this nutritious beverage. 
There’s only one way—according to 
di ctions—boil it fully 15 minutes. 
Then it is delicious.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read 
the little book, “The Road to Wefl- 
ville,” in pkgs. ‘“‘There’s a reason.” 
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ink, her tFarmscie, = means less to me than getting the right scale at the right price 
e by.” a every ? > . 
tips the’ otber means to you. So, cut out the Coupon below, fill it in, sign and 
No sad bout fe the buy’ mail to me, and I will send you the "Knodig" book right away. Or, 
niente if it's more convenient for you, juet say on a postal card, - 
t "Send me your free scale catalogue." Either 


ales My Scale is Used by 


Dear Sir: 


printed. 


every Farmer and Stock Raiser in the land. 
can save from $35 to $50, and at the same time get the best scale 
It explains why this saving is possibie as a result of th 
"Knodig" direct-from-factory selling plan,- how you get the profits 
that usually go to the Jobber and Dealer. 
can buy the "Knodig" Scale on a month's free trial, without the ad- 
vance payment of one single penny. 
You simply can't afford to buy a scale until you know ali 
Yes, I mean just that. 
While I earn my bread and 


made. 


about the "Knodig Pitless." 
more for your sake than for my own. 
butter making and selling "Knodig" scales, yet one more customer 


way will suit me. 


the best scale for you. 


Yours very truly, 
Gen'l Mg'r. NATIONAL PITLESS SCALE CO. 


2023 WYANDOTTE STREET, KANSAS GITY, MO. 


r 
1 Cut This 


itless Scale Catalogue. 

It is the most complete and attractive scale book ever 

It contains over 40 handsome illustrations of interest to 
It shows just how you 


And it tells you how you 


All I want is a chance to 
PROVE that the "Knodig" is 


the U.S. Government 
Which Proves Its Quality 


If you expect to buy a scale now or at any future time, the 
thing for you to do today, - right now, while you think of it - is 
to write for the "Knodig" P 


And I say it 


AG Srerubel, 





Out and Mail Today. 





I 
i H. C. Gumbel, Gen’l Mgr. National Pitless Scale Co. 
2023 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Please send me your Knodig Pitless Scale Catalogue. 





: My name is 


My address is 








FIELD CROPS 


Rea nable F Pri Asked suspended, either by extreme cold op 


by the depth of snow on‘ the ground. 
to be a then, proceed to thresh. The colder 


; ; I believe this movement 
: We want ev reader of good one, and have faith enough in the weather the better, as the pods wily 
ery humanity to think the consuming par- »reak f apes wo’ beans fly al) 
° ~ » ty is willing that producers receive @Found, wate Aandedhng the — old- 
American Agriculturist to have a liberal compensation for the product fashioned flail will give you such ex- 


of the soil and labor. People asarule ¢?rcise that you, will feel comfortab). 
weather Proceed to 


= have a very limited knowledge of the in zero : spread * 
cost of producing farm crops. It is ‘he beans on the floor about 1 foot in 
therefore up to farmers to inform the 4¢pth for ‘the first operation. When 
public of such cause and demand an they have been thoroughly threshed, 

; which you can determine by examin- 


equivalent. The plan announced and ‘ the bull oe ae 
7 . advocated in previous numbers of your /"8 © nuns, sor 1em over and 
We want to put a sample of Amatite Roofing into the P A FOUP oe eetiiie, Your cow: wilt al 


ps re r paper meets the views of farmers here. : 
hands of every farmer in the U.S. We know that I have made inquiry among others, them greedily. 


when a practical man examines it and realizes that - and fina that the opinion prevails that Continue the same process by coy- 
it does not need painting, we shall have no trouble products in Mercer county, N J, should a floor 18 inches deep. After 
in selling him Amatite. The special, non-con- net the farmer as follows: Wheat $1 You have threshed about four layers, 


i 9 ooh; : r bushel, corn 60 cents, potatoes 60 Temove the beans into one corner of 
ductive mineral surface which is embedded into money | poll co $15 a te ae 4 “ates the floor, or in large boxes, until you 


the top layer of Amatite saves you all the for paint | per quart.—fW. Laming, Trenton, N J. h@Ve @ sufficient quantity to justify you 
bother and expense connected with the and labor I favor moving in a manner to to run them through a fanning mill, 


gear" F bring farmers and dairymen more Y0u will probably have to run them 
painting. You can put Amatite on every year to nearly into reasonable control of through the mill twice. Use screens 


your roof and not look at it again keep it tight. prices. I want for hogs $6 per 100 OF riddles that will let small and de. 
for years, and it willgive you good We cannot explain the pounds, fat cattle $5.50, wheat $1 per fective beans run out the waste spout, 
service every minute of the time. mineral sartace to you } bushel, corn 50e per bushel.—[E. F. Sack as soon as cleaned and market. 


You don’t have to go over very well without showing White, Mooresvile, Ind. sas 
your roof every spring to youasample. Send your name Apples are about harvested in this Importance of Stirring the Soil 
look for 1 and address to our nearest office alle - Pgemy Maggy eecellvcecteg gmc C. L. ALLES, LONG ISLAND 
ook for leaks, and you d ‘ill s ’ counties. I have in storage 52 cars 
don’t have to spend and you will receive same by return | Jonathan and Grimes Golden, which 
mail. Then you can sce for yourself I am holding at $3.50, on track; also 
COUPON what an advantage it is to use Amatite } 110 cars other varieties, at $1.50 for 
—the mineral-surfaced roofing— Ben Davis, and $2 to $3 for other 
7 and you can compare its cost with standards.—[B. F. Coombs, Parker, 
Barrett Mfg. Co.: the cost of using some other kind Kan. 
Please send Sample of Amatite to which requires painting. Send now | The staple in this part of the coun- 
Barrett Mfg. Co., Amatite Dept., | try is the Spanish peanut. We farm- 
NAN 6 CCC CUT OCC THT EK se eee New York, Philade|phia, Boston, Chicago, ers believe we should receive at ship- 


Minneapolis, New Orleans, Kansas Ci @ she | 
RN EOC Te EL Te Cincinnati, Allegheny, Gievalend te Louk ping point $1.25 per bushel of 30 





have carefully reviewed Prof 
Whitney’s views on soil fertility and 
your reply, together with Prof King’s 
comments and criticisms. Any intel- 
ligent observer who will go over the 
small farms near our large cities 
where intensive cultivation is prac- 
ticed will find that the largest crops 
are, as a rule, the result of frequent 
cultivation or stirring of the soil. The 
oftener the soil is stirred the more pro- 
ductive it will become. The main 
point of difference between some 
theorists and the practical farmer is 
that the theorist does not use the har- 
row or the plow, because their uses 
have a tendency to increase evapora- 


Threshing Field Beans tion which deprives the soil of the 


. 2 é moisture essential to plant growth. 
CHAREES P. NEWMAN, MISSOURI The farmer who understands the prin- 


If you have no plow to pull the ciple of intensive cultivation keeps 
| beans, proceed to pull them by hand the surface of the soil constantly 
in this way. Pull five rows and ‘Stirred, to prevent evaporation, in or- 
| throw them into one row. This will er that the plants may have sufficient 
give you a good driveway between the moisture for growth and development. 
| rows, and enable you to haul from The one is theory, the other practice. 
the field, unless you thresh in the The ordinary tiller of the soil follows 


ues field. Commence early in the morn- theory without knowing why. The in- 
‘ave A ork With J } re’ is ing, while the vines are damp, then tensive cultivator is persistent in prac- 
the beans will not shatter out and tice because he can get more than 
RT TA But — Hitter and masare are caly @ email smal! | waste. You will find some plants that ten times as much from his acre and 
riers for bara use but the re- part of the sible uses to Ww © iets i ey * “ ”- M 
mains that more “Drews’’are in use = matic Drew Carrier ean bo put. are not ripe. Leave all such plants is indffferent as to the “why : n 

jay than all o her ma'‘eg comb'ncd, It isa valuableand practical conveyor of standing as they will lower the grade observation has shown me most co 
Wh Mr Farmer? For the simple reason tasay othes eommoditss, a6, for example, the of your crop, if you mix these with clusively that the man with the hoe 
pew Cage Ya ane Eo Phra gmt Milk Cane Venn me cee Wn ner ng your ripe beans. Set your machine in is a much more useful farmer than 


rier Itis Sans, Vegetabies, Water,ete. > P 
the only device that tearries fs Now, here's what we will do [||® convenient place and haul your the moe wae ee ae 
toan beans to the machine with dispatch. right, both useful, th essential, but 
rial to vostive anctaer tema: » | Automatic pie tailsend you an Automati Run them through the bean thresher the thoughts that ooze out at the 
es ~ you ae ony ane DREW with detailed instructions for as fast as you can and get them into point of the pen must come from 
mone wax and worry, setting ft up. P ri on rer. the applieati f the hoe. To keep 
pty 2d Tou can tryit¢ — the sacks, trying to avoid a shower e apr —_ on oO . > os ae s 
io tanned veadiemnaal y Carrier if you do not find sey phe A shower would not materially injure the surface constantly stirred Ww . 
clean, offering an easy means of the work ezact/y as represented them, but it is better to stop opera- fine rake, say to the depth of not 
revesting the accumulation of in every respect, we will refund tions until the sun has dried your more than 2 inches, has the same ef- 
reeding litter. every penny you have paid, . ; ‘ 2 — 
It je this Speterecf Ceaaliness that makes _ If you wish, you May deposit the price with beans in the rows. If you use a Ht- fect asa fine mulch; it prevents evap 
the “Drew”™ so necessary to up-to-cate, p your own bank, the money not to paid to tle judgment and consult the weather ration and keeps the soil cool. If left 
ee ne oe yg angel Pond ta nn ee ee bulletin, you should harvest them suc- uncultivated, it will soon become dry 

° cessfully without rain. and hot. 
Drew Elevated Carrier Co., 110 Monroe Sit., Waterloo, Wis, If the bean thresher does not do —_——.- 


Branch Office and Warehouse :—Rome, N. Y. | good, clean work, it will pay to run The Liberal Volume of Wheat 
| them through a fanning mill, which 


9 GORDS ot 10 HOURS BY ONE MAN | witl separate the defective, amalt beans The latest wheat crop is moving to 
c Se 





pounds. Some cotton is also raised, 
and the price of this should be 11%ec 
per pound.—lfE. 8S. Phelps, Orion, Va. 

For pure apple juice vinegar, I want 
20 cents per gallon. Good, pure vine- 
gar cannot be made for less.—{S. G. 
Goetz, Terre Haute, Ind. 
























































and will improve the general appear- market at a reasonable pace, although 
ance of your crop. Take an average xgome talk to the effect that shipments 
sample of your beans to the wholesale originating from farms in the north- 
house and compare with your com- west are smaller than expected. For 
petitor and if your crop isclean, bright comparative prices we here repeat the 
and plump, you may with confidence figures comprising the total crops of 
command a premium above your rival. wheat according to American Agricu!- 
Of course, this commodity is subject tyrist’s annual reports, covering the 
to supply and demand, as all other past six years. 


tnotentty edjvcted to cut log square on rough ev honat merchandise. WHEAT CROPS OF U S FOR SIX YEABS 


it than two in any other wa: "i 
th, fo sult your Umber. GUARANT ANTE: tiers: .. Semen Aeres Per Acre Bushels 


Proceed as above, only thatyouhaul j9) | 49914000 15.6 776,333,000 
your beans to shelter, or stack them in 1905 || 50334000 143 720,128,400 
a convenient place near your stable 1904 . ‘ , 11.5 5547 13,000 
lot. If possible they will do better in 1903 -. 000 129 703.501, po 
Hatch Chickens ~ dy the barn than in a stack or pen, asthe 1902 . : 146 760,350, 


St with the outside ° oe five 1901 146 52, 311,000 
aes) penn EXCELSIOR inGuBATOR ‘ae ts some og en ee ee | is Sa 














gives your beans an off color. They 
Se weete: “FT NOTICE. 
ar the old reliable A. A” ‘Tou } Simple, perfect, self - are where you can thresh them by BUSINESS 
reply and v Hatch every fertile hand at your feisure. For the Land’s Sake—use Bewker’® 
Sto nh stan — 7 When all the work on the farm fs fertilizers. They enrich the earth 
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Fall and Winter Poultry Shows 





NEW YORK 


Aubum . 





«anisteo 

(orfu .-- 

Hlecottvi c 3 
GORMMOTE cocccgecececvescccccceccccocooesosess Dec l-lé 
JLINGSTON. wocerecereverecseee occcccccccscooccocess Dec 12-14 
New Berlith .ccoceccccccccccvccccvcceseoseseses Jan 29-F 1 
New WOPK cocccccccccccoccccccccoscocesoseccesesce Jan 1-5 


|*hilmont 
Rochester 











Salamanca di 
Schenectady Jan 
Walden cccccccccccvccsccsccccecscccsoccccess ‘ Dev 
NEW JERSEY 
SridgetOM eseecess eoevccccese Cccceccocceseses Nov 22-D 1 
. i ecebdooeseneoosess seveeeeesoooeseocceess Nov 2%-D 1 
Englew00d ....ccceseseceee popeseccesssoescocoecs tov 22-24 
P'atOrSON ccccccccccccccecvovecccceessceeresesceses Dec 5-8 
Rutherford ..cccccccccccccccccccccccccsseseeses Dec 19-21 
Vineland cscccceererses Ccccccccecesoscescceusces Nov 22-24 
OHIO 
ANWETP .occccscorevecesecceresenercessceesseees Jan 22-26 
Ashley TF Ae RE Be 
Aghtabule cccccccecccccccccccccccsocccescccses Jan 29-F 4 
CUTY occccccccccccccsccescccceccccoocosseteosoess Dec 11-15 
BK Palestime cccccccccccccccccscccsssseceseesess Dec B-2 
Bertin cccsccnbecnsscncdeseccccocccesnsesesctesocel Jan 22-3 
(GENEVA ccccccccccccscccccvccccessocesessesesess Dec I8-22 
ddreenfield ccccccccccccccccssccecoccccoscccess Le 31-3 5 
— LO ccccsccescccccesccccoceseeeccesooonscoucest Jan 16 
LMA cccccccccccccceesccocccoccessocessosccccerces et Jan 1-5 
wet OUMGTISUEING. crccoccecccececsosesoceseoseoee Dec 18-22 
Mount VerMOM ceccccccccccvcvescccesevesocesess Dee 17-22 
Newark  ccccccccccccscccccccceccscessescooce Jan 2-F 2 
New PREG cacecocccccesccocccscccosonesessoceces Dee B-29 
N Baltimore coccccccccscccccscessceoses Jan 8-12 
‘hk Harbor .. Jan 15-18 
(berlin .ssccses > 26-29 
lainesville .. ...Jan 914 
brairi Depot 2-D 1 
{avennnad «. Dew 19-24 
Salem ... Dec 10-15 
PY ccccoccsddedocdseesoueseeesedeseesvons Lx 24-29 
MINCY ..cccccesccccccceseosseeseecesesess --dan 8-12 
pri Le cedeccocsseccoveocessesoesees Jan 23-F 2 
St Marys cccccccocccceccccceseseseccesseceses Dec 12-15 
SYCAMOTE coccccccccscccccccccccccsssecsececsces Dec 26-29 
Fidlita ccccevcccosesccccccesccccccccsoeccscoecccess Jan 9-12 
TOlEdO ccccccccccceccceccccecceccssesceseseseeseet Jan 23-28 
WAITER ccccccscccoscccccccceseccessesercesees Lx ll 
W Raleigh ceccccccccccccccccccccesccvcccsceccced Jan 8-1 
YOUNGSTOWN coccccscccccccccsccccecccess Dec 4-7 
BMCSVENIS cocccccccccccccceccscccconcosscecccesest Jan 8-12 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Allegheny .cccccccccccccevccescocccccescoesoece Dec 25-2 
Vradford ..ccccccccscccccccccoscesececscseces Jan 6-11 
Butler ..cccccccccccccccvcccccccoccesseosessece ct Jan 3#-F 2 
lallastown .......-+ stn coséndocogeedenes Nov 2-D 1 
Hast Greenvili 0 cecccccncenccoocecoosceses Dec 26-29 
Ephrata 4 
j rrr rr rrr rrr rr ere eater rT eter ee Teer eee 
Lebanon secccccccccccssceces 
Mohnesville 
nusburg 


TANTON § sececececsccsesereeees 
Washington 
Wilkesbarre 








How to Dispose of Surplus Poultry 


(KANT DAVIS, HUNTERDON COUNTY, N J 





In this section, there are no broiler 

market poultry plants, but all our 
f.rmers keep poultry and many make 

specialty along this line. Dealers 
uy up the surplus cockerels and pul- 
ts without much regard to size or 
ondition and ship in to the market or 
haul to the larger towns and sell to 
the butchers. Many have adopted a 
‘ifferent method of selling, and al- 
though it is more time and trouble, 
hey find it much more profitable. 
‘hey keep a breed which will come 
ip to good market conditions, dress 
he birds on the farm and sell to pri- 
ate customers in nearby towns. By 
having them fat and taking directly to 
the consumer the next day after 
killed, about four cents a pound ad- 
vance can be realized for them above 
the wholesale price. When sold to 
hucksters the poor and the good all 
so together and bring about the same 
price to the producer. But if the 
farmer has really a good article, it 
will pay him to market it himself. 
it needs no reputation to sell a fat 
cockerel at a good price. 

If we are able to get chickens of 
uch breeds as Plymouth Rocks very 
early, we sell when at broiler size by 
hipping to New York, as they will 
bring more money there than in the 
‘maller towns. If not sold as broil- 
ers, they are kept until they weigh 
ix to eight pounds. The buyer, wheth- 
‘r dealer or consumer, looks with 
much disfavor upon the Leghorn va- 
rieties, Pure-bred Parred Rocks only 
are kept on my farm and one advan- 
tage of this is in securing uniformity 
when the cockerels are dressed for 
market. 

Nine times out of ten on the aver- 
age farm, chickens do not get all 
they should have to eat. Our chick- 
ens have practically free range, but 
it is so managed that they have access 
to food and. can eat whenever they 
wish. It is surprising how they grow 











under these circumstances. About 
three weeks before marketing, the 
cockerels are placed by themselves in 
a large yard and given all the corn 
they will nicely eat up. When con- 
fined, the food should not be kept be- 
fore, them at all times, as they will 
lose appetite and not eat as much as 
when fed at intervals. 

It is not generally realized how 
much superior some poultry is for 
the table, according to the breed, but 
more especiaily according to the way 
it has been fed. A bird that has grown 
quickly and is plump, is not only more 
tender and finer grained, but also has 
more meat to a given weight of car- 
cass, Customers learn this and are 
glad of the opportunity of buying this 
kind of goods of the farmer direct at 
an extra price. 

Chickens intended for slaughter are 
dressed one day, allowed to cool over 
night, and the next day are delivered 
in person to customers, most of whom 
have given their order on the previous 
trip. Great care is taken to have 
them appear well. A bird that dresses 
yellow and has yellow legs takes the 
best. They must be handled gently 
so that there are no bruises to dis- 
color the skin. Immediately after the 
feathers are removed, the bird is 
plumped by dipping, for an instant, in 
boiling hot water and then, in cold 
water. This greatly improves the ap- 
pearance, 3y this method the best 
are sold off first and others kept until 
in better order, Fowls are disposed 
of in the same way when the flock 
grows too large by the annual addition 
of the pullets raised. 


a> 
> 





What Is Candle-Power?—Candle- 
power, says Jones, is the light given 
by an ordinary 1%-inch coach candle. 
Not at all, chimes in Brown, candle- 
power is light given by a %-inch 
Christmas tree candle. How about 
that, Smith? You are both wrong. 
Candle-power means the light of an 
ordinary l-inch candle, Candle-power, 
says the Standard dictionary, is the 
amount of light emitted by a 1-20 
square millimeter of melted platinum 
at its temperature of solidification. 
And there you are. The above is 
quoted from Page 4 of a booklet on 
Lighting and Common Sense, which is 
certainly all that its title implies. The 
booklet tells the common sense way to 
judge the illuminating power of any 
light; how to tell the quality of light 
best suited for home use; the com- 
parative cost of each of the well-known 
systems. This booklet is sent out by 
the Angle Mfg Co of 78 Murray St, 
New York, and will be sent free if 
you state you are @ subscriber to this 
journal. 





A New Offer From The Mill—Thous- 
ands of farmers are writing Gordon, 
Van Tine & Co, every week. Why? 
Because they are tired of being held 
up for high prices on building sup- 
plies every time they put up a bui'ding. 
It means a whole lot to them to save 
from 25% to 50% on mill work in 
there days when lumber is so high. 
Therefore, the fact that this com- 
pany, who have been in business since 
1865 and have one of the largest sash 
door factories in the world, are sell- 
ing direct to the consumer, means a 
saving of thousands of dollars to 
farmers and builders. The price for 
their material is the same, whether 
the order be for $1 or $10,000. They 
issue an illustrated catalog, which not 
only quotes lower prices than you 
could possibly get from a local dealer 
or lumber company, but also shows a 
set of pictures and complete archi- 
tects’ plans for 15 houses'at moder- 
ate cost. Other features of the cata- 
log are tables of sizes and prices on 
doors and windows of all kinds, cas- 
ings, sash doors, window frames, 
porch columns, stair work, building 
paper, and in fact have nearly every- 
thing you can think of in the building 
line. Write them to-day for their cat- 
aleg, addressing Gordon, Van Tine & 
Co, Davenport, Ia, and say you saw 
their adv in this journal. 


AUTUMN POULTRY AFFAIRS 



























































A Moulting Hen 
Needs a Tonic 


Shorten the non-productive moult- 
ing period—hasten the return of 
ne th ae vigor in the hen, and be 
ready to reap a harvest while the 
rest of ‘‘hendom"’ are still shedding 
feathers. A daily use of Dr. Hess 
Poultry Pan-a-ce-a will help you do 
it. It is a perfect aid to digestion 
and causes the maximum amount of 
food to be assimilated and hens to 
become profitable layers throughout 
the winter, 


Pouftry PAN-A-CE-A 
is a scientific — ne A of 


De Hess (M.D., D.V. nd the result 
of experiments Dewdacted by him in 
hisown poultry yards. It pqutaine just 
the elements to make the hen in 
finement as natural as she would be at 

liberty. It cures, gapes, ——-, roup, 
n,etc. -a-ce-a has 


You need atelephone. You can’t afferd to try 
to apt chant pithost caw Thie little book shows 
you how simple and easy itis to get @ system of 

ro We send it free the seme day you write 
It tells the tremendous advantages of a ferm 
steps it saves, the time it saves 

end the money it saves. 


. STROMBERG-CARLSON 
TELEPHONES 
ers made in the greatest tnenondent telephone 


Dive by Th 4 betaghene 
pom oe using them. ae) 
bey Ci. oe 
tnlobmaky 0.66" Yow Telephone Helps the 
“o> full of 
Don’t 


Write for it today. 
THE 


ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 














the endorsement of gre aye poultry as- 
sociations in United Statesand Canada, 
Costs but a penny a day for go hens, 
andissold on a written guarantee, 
1) Ibe. S5s., mail or 


xtreme 
West and south. 
25 Ib. vail, o8 62.50. 
Bend 2 cents for Dr. Hess 48-page Poultry 


DR. HESS & CLARK, 
Ashiand, Ohio. 
Instant Louse Killer Kills Lice. 


“gm More Egg Money a Egg Money 


Bien ao fe +/+} koeps P. 


° The Ady to 


Fhere’s on only one gut one sure y 
is 1s to food eae produet ctive ° feed. larvey’s 
isap po _ t's @ Milx- 
nein profit, 
ood, Seven years 



































TS OF EGGS 


Ifyou feed 

ey fe four mes thet of grat 
more fertile, cks more ¥' Lavan 

broliers earlier, earlier, fowls heavier, pects legen. 


Mann’s ketsst Bone Cutter 


makes bone cutting simple, easy and rapid. 
Cuts all bone with adhering meat and gristie. Never clogs, 
16 Days Free Triet. No moncy in advance. Don't buy & 
cutter without first tryiag it. Cat’lg free. 


F.W. Mann Ce, Box 10, Milford, Mase. 













































See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Palitorel Page. 


















etc., ans the bee til bother 


ENTERPRISE 


Bone, Sheil one peo pes 
durable, 
veal ferdlises ae oy rte foot eat 


book of 200 choice recipes and kitchen helps. fo 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. OF PA., 209 Dauphin St., Philadsiphia, Pa. 































vu. Ss. Win Ss. 


$432.42 


For One of Vermont’s Noted Buttermakers 


Hillside Dairy Farm, E. Ryegate, Vt., Oct. 1, 1906. 

I am pleased to inform you that my butter made from cream sepa- 

rated by the U.S., won the Dairy Sweepstakes at the Valley Fair, 

Brattleboro, Vt., this year. 

taken the Dairy Sweepstakes at the Valley Fair. 

During the past years I have received from you as special premiums 

on U.S. Buiter, $36.00, mostly $2.00 at a time; and from Fair and 

"s Associations, 1 have received $396.42, and all on butter 

made with the U. S. Separator, which produces cream in the very best 
condition for making butter of the highest quality. 


The U. S. is 


over. It not only skims absolutely the cleanest of any 

rator, holding the World’s Record for Cleanest Skim 
but it combines with that unequaled advant 
the ability to deliver the cream in its origina. 
perfect condition without the slightest injury, 


Pr. 


re 


EASTERN LIVE STOCK INTERESTS 


IN PREMIUMS 


1906 makes the fifth time my butter has 


Very truly yours, 
MRS. CARRIE J. NELSON-SHACKFORD, 
popular with the best buttermakers the country 


thick or as thin as you think best to have it. 

If you want to make the very bes: butter, 
let us send you one of our fine, e, new 
catalogues, showing how the U. will 
help yqu do it. Ask for “New Catalogue 
No. 6,” and we will send it promptly. 


Vermont Farm Machine Co. 


456 





Improvement of Corn by Seed Selection 


Cc. P. HARTLEY, U 8S DEPT OF AGRI 

Since the kind of corn harvested 
depends so much upon the kind of 
plants from which the seed is selected, 
it is of vital importance to give great 
attention to selection. For silage pur- 
poses the stalk should be rich, succu- 
lent, leafy and remain green and ten- 
der until the ear has reached con- 
siderable development. But if ear 
corn is the only product desired, the 
qualities of the stalk should be such 
as will best lead to the proper devel- 
opment and support of one or more 
good ears. The productiveness of the 
stalk is, of course, the point of most 
importance. A stal® great in circum- 
ference near the ground and tapering 
gradually to the tassel, with sufficient 
foliage, of vigorous appearance, free 
from disease and bearing a good ear 
or ears at a convenient hight, is a 
desirable stalk from which to select 
seed. 

A thick, stout stalk can withstand 
extremes of weather for a longer pe- 
riod and with : injury than a slen- 
der stalk, and is less apt to blow down 
and cause the ears to decay on the 
ground. The hight at which the ear 
is borne is a point of considerable 
importance, and seed selection with 
reference to this point is governed by 
the locality. In fertile districts in the 
south, ears are often produced so high 


| as to make the work of shucking very 











Becaus 


If you but knew how many real merits 


Ww 
DAIRYMAN’S 


has over the ordinary washing compounds you would be more anxious to use 


it than we are to have you. 
This cleaning and wash 
loosens 


all decayed, spoiled and rancid matter so that it may 

be easily washed away. 
It contains no greasy matter, nothing to support bacteria 
or pollute the milk and food. It contains no caustic, nothing 


to cause the 


It rinses easily, leaving no after effects in the utensils to be 


e it’s different 


YANDOTTE 
CLEANER AND CLEANSER 


ing powder quickly and thoroughly dissolves and 








least injury to that with which it comes in contact. 


absorbed by the food or milk with which they are subsequently 
filled, It cleans everything clean, making all as fresh, sweet 


and pure as 
Co 


new. 
all this with the use of soapy compounds loaded 


as they are with the dead greases of their composition. 


Fac-Simile of 61b. cack 


The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mafrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 








THE VITAL THING 


necessary in curing disease is to expel from the body all man- 
ner of impurities and waste matter. These harmful products 


are expe! 
of these fail in 
will be inc 


Gray’sTonic Preventivefor Horses 


care of these im 
ted and the ani 


a bottle, id, and if it does not give entire satis- 
Wein Geta hay pee your weer vant You run no chance, dress 


THE E, E. GRAY €O., 325 Chicago Avenue, Hinsdale, Illinois, 


led the Kidneys, Bowels, Skin and Lungs. If any 
rforming their respective offices, there 


temperature and fever. 


ties, makes good te red blood, 
made more serviceable and valuable. 
*s Tonic Preventive and your horse will always be 
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Ho More Blind Horses 5:.."picts cea ones | 
-lowa,nave sure cure 


cere eyes, Barry Co., lowa City, 


| must mot be overlooked. 


laborious. The aim of the grower 


| Should be to obtain corn that will ear 


high enough so that corn harvesters 
can be used to cut the corn below the 
ears. Besides the difficulty of gath- 
ering ears high up on the stalk, when 
fn sucn position they exert an in- 
creased strain on the stalk and render 
it more liable to be broken by wind 
storms. 

If the corn is to be shucked by hand 
and shelled or sold for milling pur- 
poses, a variety that produces one 
large ear to the stalk can be most 
economically grown, and if shredders 
are to be used and the ears are to 
be fed to cattle, a variety that pro- 
duces a greater number though small- 
er ears per stalk, will give better sat- 
isfaction. 

While in the field selecting seed 
ears, one must always have in mind 
the type of ear toward which he is 
striving. It is a good plan to reserve 
for comparison an ear that comes 
nearest the ideal ear, but it must be 
remembered the ideal ear will not be 
found, because no ear is in all re- 
spects perfect. Success depends on a 
strict adherence from year to year to 
the type it is desired to attain. The 
leading qualities that will recommend 
the ears of a variety suited to most 
general purposes are, high percentage 
of shelled corn to cob, soundness of 
ears to kernels, high nutritive value of 
the kernels, uniformity in size and 
shape of ears and purity in color of 
grain and cobs. 

The proportion of grain to cob is in- 
fluenced by the length and solidity of 
kernels in proportion to size and 
composition of cob, filling out at 
butts and tips, space between the 
rows of kernels, uniformity in shape 
and arrangement of kernels. While 
great weight of grain in proportion to 
weight of cob is highly desirable, it 
must not be understood that it is de- 
sirable to have as small a cob as 
possible, as with too small a cob, the 
pressure of the kernels cause many of 
the cobs to break, allowing the tip por- 
tion of the ears to drop out of the 
husks before the harvest. 

A larger cob with proportionately 


| longer kernels and less space between 


the row of kernels would be a great 
improvement. The necessity of having 
well-matured ears with dry, sound 
kernels and cobs is so great that it is 
not apt to be overlooked by even the 
mest careless grower. In selecting for 
long kernels, the quality of the kernel 
The best 
shaped kernels are those of good 
length which gradually broaden from 


_ least space unoccupied. 


the base or point of attachment on 
the cob to the cap, thus leaving the 
Purity - of 
color is one of the easiest results for 
the corn breeder to accomplish and js 
very desirable for milling corns, Some 
markets desire a golden-yellow meal 
and others a pure white, but there is 
no special demand for meal! from a 
mixed corn. If it is desirable to have 
the variety mature earlier, it is nee. 
essary to perform seed selection just 
aS soon as the corn begins to ripen 
and to select ears only from the early. 
maturing stalks. On the other hand 
if a later maturing corn is wanted, 
the selection should be performed af. 
ter the corn is quite ripe, seed being 
taken from stalks still remaining 
green. There seems to bé quite a 
general demand throughout the coup. 
try for earlier maturing varieties, Jy 
general, the early varieties are legs 
productive than varieties requiring 
longer growing seasons. 


Judges Named for the International 





At the recent annual meeting of 
the board of directors of the Interna- 
tional live stock exposition, the fol- 
lowing judges were named in the sec- 
tions as shown below: 

CATTLE 


Shorthorns—Breeding and fat class. 
es, J. H. Miller of Indiana; Wiley Fall 
of Iowa; John Lewis of Indiana. 

SHEEP 

Breeding and _ fat 
shire, yeorge Allen of Nebraska. 
Southdown, Prof G. E. Day of Can- 
ada. Oxford, H. L. Compton of Ohio. 
Hampshire, P. W. Artz of Ohio. Dor- 
set, Arthur G. Danks of New Jersey. 
Cheviot, Prof J. H. Skinner of Indi- 
ana. Cotswold, J. Hal Woodford of 
Kentucky. Lincoln, to be _ selected. 
Leicester, J. M. Gardhouse of Onta- 
rio. Rambouillets, Prof C. S. Plumb 
of Ohio, Prof J. H. Skinner of Indi- 
ana and Prof W. C. Coffey of Illinois. 

Grade and cross-bred and cham- 
pions, Frank Fisher of Illinois. 

SWINE 

Berkshire, W. D. Fletcher of Massa- 
chusetts. Poland-China, J. M. Kemp 
of Illinois. Chester White, to be se- 
lected. Duroc-Jersey, to be selected. 
Tamworth, E. N. Ball of Michigan. 
Yorkshire, J. J. Ferguson of Chicago. 
Hampshire, J. E. Price of Kentucky. 
Grade and _ cross-bred champions, 
Charles Goepper of Chicago. Carload 
swine, George Chandler of Chicago. 
Carcass swine, Harry Boors of Ili- 
nois. 


classes—Shrop- 


HORSES 


Percheron—Prof C. 
Iowa. 

Clydesdale—Prof W. L. Carlyle of 
Colorado, Prof George C. Humphrey 
ef Wisconsin, Prof F. R. Marshall of 
Texas. 

Belgians—William Bell of Ohio; W. 
E. Pritchard of Illinois; Prof Wayne 
Dinsmore of lowa. 

French Coach—Harry McNair of Il- 
linois. 

Shetland ponies—William J. Samp- 
son of Ohio. Ponies other than Shet- 
land, William J. Sampson of Ohio. 
Draft horses in harness, Prof C. F.- 
Curtiss of Iowa. j 

Committee on judges of exposition 
—G. Howard Davison, A. J. Lovejoy 
and R. B. Ogilvie. 


Absorbine, Jr, Removes Goiter— 
Herrin, Ill, Jan 6, 1904. W. F. Youns, 
P DF... Dear Sir: That lump on my 
wife’s neck (goiter) has been cured. 
Yours truly, Theo Jakle. Absorbine, 
Jr, effected a positive cure in this case, 
and there is mo reason why it should 
not do the same for anyone ‘else %° 
afflicted. It is a mild remedy to us 
and cannot possibly leave deleterious 
after effects.: Absorbine, Jr, is 4D anti- 
septic, discutient and resolvent. $1 
per bottle at all druggists, oF sent 
postpaid upon receipt of price. ne 
fer to this journal... W. F. Youns, 
D F, Springfield, Mass. 


F. Curtiss of 
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You 


Look (through a microscope at milk 

set to cream in pans or cans and you'll 

see how they rob you. You'll see the 
caseine—the cheese part—forming @ 
spidery web all through the milk, } 
You'll see this web growing thicker 

and thicker until it forms solid curd. 

How can you expect all the cream tof] 

rise through that? It can’t. This 


f ! 








caseine web catches a third to halfthe ff 
cream, You stand that loss just as 
long a8 you use pans or cans for they 
haven’t enough skimming force to 
take out all the cream. But, just the 
minute you commence using Sharples 
Dairy Tubular Cream Separator, you 
stop that loss. 

Sharples Dairy Tubular Cream 
Separators have 10.00 times more 


skimming force than paas oF cans, } 
and twice as much as any other separ- | 
ator. They get all the cream—get it § 
quick—get it free from dirt and in the 

best condition for making Gilt Edge 








Butter. Caseine don’t bother the Tub- 
ular. The Tubular is positively cer- 
tain to greatly increase your dairy # 
profits, 80 write at once for catalog 
I-100 and our valuable free book, 
“Business Dairying.” } 


The Sharples Separator Co. 
} West Chester, Pa. 
Toronto, Can. Chicago, iM. | 











ra Cure the lameness and 
remove the bunch without qoarring the 
horse—have the part looking just as 
before the blemish came. 
Fleming’s Spavin Cure (Liquid) 
fs a special remedy for soft and semi-solid 
blemishes — Bog avin, Thoroughpin, 
lint, Carb, Capped Hock, ete. It is nei 
sliniment nor asim i 
ike any er—doeen’t can 
be imitated. to use, only a little re 
quired, and your money back if it ever 
Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
describes and illustrates a)! kinds of blem- 
ishes, and gives you the information you 
ought to have before ordering or buying any 
kind of a remedy. Mailed free if you 
FLEMING BROSG., 
881 Unien Stock Yards, 
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A BSORBINE 





Removes Bursal Enls ~ 
Thickened Tissues, Infiltrat 
Parts, andany Puff or Swolat: 
Cures Lameness, Allays Pain 
without laying the horse up. Does not } 
blister, stain or remove tiie hair. £2.00 a | 
bottle, delivered. Pamphlet 1-C free. 

SORBINE, JR., for mankind, $1.00 | 
bottle. Cures Synovitis, Weep Sinew, 
Strains, Gou or Rheumatic posits, 
Reduces Varicose Ve ns, Varicoccle, Hydrocele. 
Allsys pain. Book free. Genuine mfd. only by 


EF.YOUNG, P. D. F.,51 Monmouth St., Springfield, Mass 








je men with rigs can easily clear 


to $10 per aa introducing our goods in 
ates armers and s 
Faisers in their own localities. Good open- 


ew 
Seas, Fight men. Write for full informa- 
American Stock Food Go. 
Fremont, 0 








See OUR GUARANTEE of 
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ADVERTISING on Fditorial Page. 


| proved in matter or manner. 
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Denmark’s Model Milk Supply. 


PETER CONRADE. 





That Copenhagen has, to-day, purer 
and cleaner milk than any other city 


| is due in great measure to the wisdom, 


energy and good judgment of Gunni 
Busck, the founder of and managing 
director of the Copenhagen milk sup- 
ply company. And what makes its 
fFuccess seem even more remarkable 
is that it was started for philanthropic 
reasons. At the time of its begin- 
ning, even a doctor could not get pure 
milk for a sick baby. Mr Busck 
started to remedy this, and from so 
small a beginning has grown the im- 
mense concern that supplies the en- 
tire city and earns for the company 
5% on its money, and besides this it 
is enabled to sell large quantities of 
wholesome half-skimnied milk for 
a small sum to poor people, and to 
even give it to the very poor. 
METHOD OF MAN \GEMENT. 

The concern is managed under two 
heads. First, regulations for the farm- 
er; and second, regulations for the 
company. The farmer who joins the 
company has to guarantee: 

(a) The strict observance of the 
society’s rules concerning the clean- 


| liness of animals and milking meth- 


ods. 
(b) The observance of definite 
rules for feeding, including grazing in 


|} Summer, 


(c) Observance of rules concerning 
cooling, use of ice, and transport. 

(4) The removal of all diseased 
and tuberculous cows, 

(e) The reporting of cases of in- 
fectious disease among his Jaborers. 
The cows are examined twice a2 month 
by a veterinary surgeon, who applys 
the tuberculin test, and surprise visits 
are paid frequently by an inspector or 
an experienced dairy maid. 

The company on its part agree to 


| pay the highest market price for the 


milk, and if an infectious disease is 


| reported, or the milk of a cow is un- 


der suspicion, and the company noti- 
fied, the same price is paid as if the 
milk was delivered and sold. In this 
way deception is rarely practiced, for 
there is a heavy penalty when found 
out, and there is no gain by withhold- 
ing the information. In this way all 
share one man’s misfortune. 


GRADES OF MILK. 


“The company sells three kinds of 
milk, children’s milk, from cows fed 
on special food; ordinary whole milk 
and half-:kimmed milk, which con- 
tains 1% of fat. At the company’s 
plant one is struck by the skill of all 
the work people and every one both 
men and women wear clean white 
clothes from head to foot. Great 
care is taken in cleansing all bottles. 
Both hot and cold water is used, also 
soda and lime water so a bottle must 
be free from all germs. It is quite 
time our people knew that milk is 
one of the best carriers of disease in 
the world, and no amount of trouble 
is too great if it gives the people safe 
milk. 


The Farmer and Clean Milk—The 
main question confronting the pro- 
gressive butter maker to-day is the 
educating of the farmer up to the 
point of furnishing a uniformly clean, 
sweet milk for manufacturing at the 
creamery.—[George A. Smith, Experi- 
ment Station, N Y. 








T do not see how Modern Methods 
of Testing Milk and Milk Products, 
ty Dr L. L. Van Slyke, might be im- 
[Post- 
paid by Orange Judd Company, 75 
cents.] It is compact, reliable and, 
for its purpose, exhaustive. The mat- 
ter and methods are clearly presented 
and readily followed. Moreover, the 
book as a whole is extremely read- 


' able and interesting.—[Dr H: C. White, 


President Georgia State College of Ag- 
riculture. 


SSSIVE DAIRY FARMING 


A Handy Boat for the Farm 


L. K. KING, TIOGA COUNTY, PA 
The plank boat illustrated herewith 
is made for general farm work and 
is used in winter to draw manure 
from the yard and stable to the field. 


It is constructed of four 10-inch, 
crooked maple planks, 2% inches 
thick, with an &x2%-inch frame 


pinned and bolted on for sides, It 
has an fron clasp made of old wagon 
tire, bent and bolted or clinched, 
nafled across the top of the back end 
and top of the sides, as indicated, te 
hold them firmly in place. The front 
end has a 2x8-inch piece bolted on top. 

Its greatest utility lies in the hinged 
or swiveled tongue, made with two 
clasps or clevises to hold it to the 
boat. On each side is a chain brace 
made of four long links, attached to 
the tongue with bolt swivels. The 
ends of each chain brace are dropped 
onto the bent-up end of a %-inch bolt, 





iw 
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HOMEMADE BOAT FOR GENERAL USE 
10 inches long before bent up, with the 
square head left on, 
through a hole of the 2xS-inch nose 
piece at each end. 
up for a stiff tongue and unhooked 
when desiring to make a short turn 
Being links, they will not bend or 
break when turning; therefore, are 
allowed to drag until wanted up again. 
With this attachment, one can go 
down hill without bumping the team’s 
heels; and the boat can be turned or 
backed up to a desired place better 
than a sled. 
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Ground Grain Feed Profitable—For 
the last ten years this journal has 
been investigating carefully the merits 
of the different feeds offered to dairy- 
men and stockmen. Not only have we 
carefully noted the composition of the 
different feeds, but have also kept 
track of a large number of men who 
have used them. In other words, we 
are in touch with the practical as well 
as the theoretical value. It gives us 
pleasure, therefore, 





which is put | 


They are hooked | 


to again recom- | 


mend Schumacher’s stock feed. This 


consists of finely ground corn, oats 
and barley products, kiln dried and 
free from impurities, Dairymen who 
use it testify to the fact that it will 
keep up the flow of milk longer than 
any other feed and leave the cow in 
better condition after a season of milk 
producing. This means much. If a 
dairy cow will produce a large quan- 
tity of milk during the lactation pe- 
riod without injury, she will return 
the maximum of profit to her owner, 
It is comparatively cheap, wholesome, 
and so far has proved eminently sat- 
isfactory in every way. 
od 

Official Agricultural Chemists will 
hold their 23rd annual convention Now 
7-10 at Washington, D C. The meet- 
ings will be in University Hall of 
George Washington on the corner of 
15th and H streets. The Normandie 
has been suggested as headquarters, 
one block from the university. 








I believe the Ayrshire to be the best 
cow on earth. It eats anything and 
everything green, and is never ailing. 
My herd of six milkers, headed by a 
registered bull, yielded 1968 quarts 
in April, 2673 in May, 2459 in June, 
2097 in July, 2201 in August. The 
milk was sold for a monthly average 
of $44.32. The highest daily ‘record 
was 98 quarts. All except what was 
used for raising a calf was shipped to 
the city market. The herd did better 
this year than last because of better 
pasture.- Clover and timothy, corn- 
stalks and oat straw are the principal 
feeds. In season, cows also get sowed 
corn, apples, pumpkins, and wheat 
feed.—[B. Mersereau, Broome Coun- 
ty, N ¥. 
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You would pay from §75 to $100 !for this scale if 
it had a steel frame, 

The Peerless has a wooden frame and comes 
direct from the factory. That's why we can sell 
the Peerless at $46,50 while others ask from $% to 


$100. 

Why price when you can get this ab- 
solute) ie «U. S. Standard Scale and 
keep 4 or % of that money in your pocket? Ne 
middlemen’s profits stuck on to the Peerless. 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
Mo Money In Advance. 


No deposit, no notes to sign, nothing to pay un- 
tose you are satisfied—and you are the judge of 


at. 

Let us send you a set, Test them for a month 
and make up your mind whether they are worth 
$46.50, Keep them if you think they are. 


Send for the free “Peerless” P! cate 
log fully describing every part. 

You will make a big mistake to buy a high pricea 
scale before investigating the * Pesriess., 


PEERLESS SCALE 
Dept. A, Wyandotte St. and Milwaukee Ave, 
Kansas City, Mc. 


Ree ee toe ee 


PEERLESS SCALE Co., 


Dept. A, Wyandotte St. and Milwaukee Ave.. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Please send me at once your free scale 
catalog and money saving plan. 


See ORe Ree e eee etee 
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Steer, Ball’or Horse hide, Calf, 

Deer, or an Laat hides eictooad 

jet us tan it with hair on, soft, 

be te moth-proof for 
rug, coat, 
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“To Teach Agriculture in the Schools 


The Southern educational associa- 
tion will soon take the first step look- 
ing to the introduction of agriculture 
@s a part of common school work. 
It has secured from the university of 
Tennessee an agreement to establish 
a chair of agricultural pedagogy, pro- 
viding the association will furnish the 
Salary of the professors. 

Throughout the country attempts In 
various ways are being made to teach 
agriculture in some of its many forms 
as part of regular school work. These 
efforts are seriously handicapped, and 
in many cases nullified, by the lack of 
teachers fitted to teach this subject in 
addition to the regular courses re- 
quired. It is to overcome this defect 
that the proposed chair of agricultur- 
al pedagogy is to be established. The 
plan of the association is practical, 
comprehensive and hopeful. 

It is first proposed to send the oc- 
cupant of this chair to places in this 
country and in Hurope where agricul- 
ture is being taught to children, to 
study in detail methods used. This is 
to be followed by the organization of 
a school in which agriculture will be 
taught to children in the best man- 
ner possible. 

When this school has become an 
esteblished fact, courses will be of- 
fered in agricultural pedagogy for 
teachers, and those who begin this 
course will be given the opportunity 
to take part in the instruction in the 
already established school. Prof w, J. 
Spillman, agriculturist of the United 
States department of agriculture, is 


EDITORIAL 


deeply interested in this plan, His 
well-known enthusiasm, and his prac- 
tical experience in organizing investi- 
gation work will give this movement 
a splendid impetus. The work needs 
endowment that will bring an annual 
income of about $3500. The working 
out of this plan will be watched with 
keen interest by educators all over 
the country. 


New Development in Railroading 





President Stickney of the Chicago 
Great Western has as usual been in 
advance of other railroad officials in 
recognizing the duty of railroads to 
the public. His last effort is to substi- 
tute a little seven-page schedule of 
rates to and from all points in Min- 
nesota for the 130 different and com- 
plicated schedules previously in vogue. 
The new plan is so simple that any 
farmer or shipper can understand it, 
while heretofore the maze of rates and 
conditions has been such that it was 
almost impossible for any ordinary 
person to tell what it would cost to 
make a given shipment to a given 
point. 

The above is only one of many in- 
stances going to show that a rew 
spirit has come over the railroad 
world, The interstate law makes it 
to the advantage of railroads to serve 
the public in the most perfect way 
possible and at reasonable rates. In- 
deed, the enforcement of the new law 
promises to do away with rate cut- 
ting, ticket scalping, and other abuses 
and favoritism, as it already has abol- 
ished the free pass for interstate 
traffic. 

The result should be to largely in- 
sure against the violent fluctuations in 
railroad profits, service and securities, 
which have been a characteristic of 
the transportation industry in America 
for many years. The “steadying” of 
this vast industry will go far to bring 
about conditions that should exert a 
profound influence toward preventing 
alternate violent ups and downs in 
other industries. There will be reac- 
tions in business, and hard times will 
not be unknown in future, but the gen- 
eral welfare will be greatly promoted 
if a more even scale of industrial ac- 
tivity can be maintained. A good, fair 
return to the farmer, the worker and 
to capital, year in and year out, is 
much better than alternately fat and 
lean periods. 

Another factor of the utmost signif- 
feance in the raflroad world is this: 
that the increasing stability of indus- 
trial conditions, and especially of rail- 
road investments, as well as the 
rapidly growing needs of the country, 
combine to foster an era of new rail- 
way construction. We expect to see 
more miles of railroad built in the 
Untted States during the next three 
years than during the past six. We 
expect to see existing railways im- 
mensely improved and their rolling 
stock increased and bettered. A large 
development of agricultural, manufac- 
turing and other industries will fol- 
low, not only in new sections, but in 
older communities. 





November suggests Thanksgiving 
festivities, and these in turn turkeys, 
pumpkin pies and fixin’s. For two or 
three seasons, owing to shortage in 
the supply, the price paid by the fam- 
ily man for a turkey has been very 
high. Do farmers raising and fatten- 
ing these fowls get all the Thanksgiv- 
ing markets will stand? Next week 
American Agriculturist will present 
briefly, but clearly, a report on the 
prospective turkey supply. This in- 
formation should enable farmers to 
secure full value for marketable birds. 

—_———_>—_——_—_—_ 

The light harness racing season is 
over. Early promise for many new 
records was not borne out. True, 
some fast miles were made, but the 
breaking of records was not as fre- 
quent as some good horsemen expect- 
ed. The most remarkable feat was 
the mile paced in 1.55 by Dan Patch 
at the Minnesota state fair. In 


September, The Broncho, the intract- 
able pacing mare, did a mile in 2.00%. 
More was expected of her, 
went lame a month before the season 
closed. Sweet Marie was the fastest 
trotting mare of the season, going the 
mile in 2.02. In three-year trotters, 
The Abbe made a lot of friends by ap- 
propriating a record of 2.10%. The 
two trotting stallions, Mainsheet, 
2.05% and Solon Grattan, 2.09%, did 
some remarkable racing, as did also 
Silico, 2.11%, and Nut Boy, 2.07%. 
Baron Grattan, 2.03%, a pacer of 
much worth, was prominent at many 
race meetings. A number of young 
horses made good starts this season 
and give promise of future records. 
On the whole, the breeder interested 
in the scientific development of speed 
horses can find but little to complain 
of. For the man interested in racing 
pure and simple, the season of 1006 
was not so satisfactory. 
<> —_ —_—— 

Uniformity is much needed in the 
laws of the different states. rezulatinz 
the fumigation and inspection of 
nursery stock. Most of the states have 
laws on this subject, but no two are 
exactly alike. It will be a very simple 
matter to secure the desired uniform- 
ity if producers and consumers of 
nursery stock in each state would only 
make the effort. Here is a little job 
that ought to be tackled in earnest 
by each state fruit grower society. 
The American association of nursery- 
men has appointed a committee to co- 
operate with all interested in securing 
such uniformity in these laws. This 
committee consists of R. C. Berckman 
of Augusta, Ga, Peter Youngers of 
Geneva, Neb, and Prof John Craig of 
Ithaca, N Y. 


-— 





Only the latest of the crops are 
still ungathered, such as corn and cot- 
ton, but work here is progressing rap- 
idly. Last week American Agricultur- 
ist presented its final report on the po- 
tato crops, and in this issue we give 
our final estimate on the yield of ap- 
ples. The mass of testimony coming 
to us from correspondents in apple 
producing sections is impressive, both 
because of reasons for encouragement, 
and the indicated need of appreciat've 
work in handling this crop worth $75,- 
000,000 to $100,000,000 annual’y. The 
best returns in quality and in prices to 
growers are noted in states where 
thoroughness is observed in cultural 
practice, and in fighting fungous and 
inseet pests. 


This is the last call te our readers 
and friends who wish to send in an 
account of their garden experiences 
during the season of 1906 for part of 
the cash prizes offered by us. We 
want a plan of your garden, including 
small and large fruits, tegether with 
an account of your methods. If you 
have any pictures, your account will 
be all the more valuable. Articles in- 
tended for this contest must be in our 
hands by December 1, 1906. If you 
have not already entered, write up 
your experiences at once and forward 
them to Garden Experience Edi- 
tor, American Agriculturist, 439 La- 
fayette Street, New York. 








Many of our readers who hol¢ pol- 
icies in the Mutual, Equitable or New 
York life insurance companies are 
seeking our advice as to what candi- 
dates to vote for, by mail, in the pres- 
ent election for directors of the re- 
spective companies. This is a com- 
plicated question, requiring much 
more space than we have to spare. If, 
however, any of the insured wish to 
refer this matter to us, they may in- 
sert the name of Herberf Myrick in 
their proxy and forward it to him at 
this office before December 1. 

The amount of buying done by cor- 
respondence through the mails is con- 
stantly increasing. Knowing this, we 
take particular care to exclude all un- 
reliable advertisers from our columns 
and protect through guarantee, those 
mentioning this journel in writing 
firms. 
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My orchard was started by Alfred 
Bridgman of New York and has been 
in bearing about 25 years, with. 
out other attention than frequent 
Plowing and an occasiona! spread of 
ashes. Rest apples are Gravenstein 
for summer and Paildwin for winter, 
Pest pears, Bartlett, Doyenne Bous- 
sock, Sheldon, Anjou and Vicar of 
Wakefield, covering the seasin in the 
order named, so that we have plenty 
of good fruit from August to freeging 
time. The Foussocks are good bear- 
ers, grow large and are fine cating, 
but Partlett are considered best for 
canning. Some prefer one, some the 
other, so prices are about the same 
for cither.—[C. 5S. Tuthill, Suffolk 
County, N Y. 


The seasons last year were not suited 
to corn and this year the south js 
largely making the cotton crop on 
western corn. An inexpensive subst!- 
tute that will enable the farmer to 
make his crop without corn is the 
Spanish peanut. I know of nothing 
that will yield more wholesome food 
for all kinds of stock. It is easily 
gathered and cured, and horses, mules 
cows and hogs will leave other feed 
for it. If every farmer would plant 
a few acres every year the western 
man would have te feed his corn to 
his hogs.—[W. K. Pickens, Sumter 
County, Ala. 


I hope to see the time when all the 
farmers wil! become more interested 
in poultry and give the thoroughbred 
fowl the place of the mongrel around 
the barnyard. It is a great deal more 
pleasure to look after a flock of pure- 
bred fowls, all of the same color, than 
a flock of all colors and shapes. The 
idea that a chicken is a chicken has 
about passed with most people and 
one will find many thoroughbred flocks 
of fowls through the country.—[E. N. 
Smith, Campbell County, Ga. 


The European group of plums has 
been tried and found wanting. Out 
of 10 varieties tested at the Georgia 
station, not one has proved to be worth 
the ground it occupied. Some of 
them, as Moore Arctic, are very pro 
ductive and good growers. Others, a8 
Lincoln, are of fine quality; but most 
of them do not develop here that ex 
cellence of quality for which they are 
Mmoted abroad and at the north— 
{Prof H. N. Starnes, Georgia. 


I became excited over the ginseng 
craze. I got catalogs from several 
parties who have ginseng plants fr 
sale. The thing certainly looked good, 
but being rather old-fashioned and 
cautious, I thought I would study the 
proposition from the market end of 
it. So when I was in New York the 
last time, I went down on West Broad- 
way to some commission merchants 
who sell roots, herbs, furs, ete ! 
found one dealer who had several bar- 
rels of ginseng roots on hand, roots 
that had been grown artificially. He 
said there was no sale for the cultl- 
vated root, that he had tried for 
months to get rid of this lot, but 
failed. The Chinamen who buy si2- 
seng are foxy and insist on having 
only the wild root. The merchant 
said it was no use to argue with them 
or to quote lower prices; they simp! 
shook their heads and refused to 
anything except the genuine wild root. 
I kept out of the ginseng business.—~ 
{L. C. Brown, Orleans County, N ¥. 


Read, Mark, Digest are actions each 
poultry man performs. He reads the 
poultry news, marks the practical af 
ticles and digests the new ideas be- 
fore putting them in practice. Them 
he is ready for any emergency. 
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Japanese Feel Injured 





There is a great deal of anti-Amer- 
jean feeling in Japan, occasioned by 
what seems to the Japanese to be un- 
just discrimination against their coun- 
trymen in California. It seems that 
before the San Francisco earthquake 
Japanese children were taught in sep- 
arate schools. For a time after the 
destruction of the city, school children 
were mingled together because of lack 
of buildings and other facilities, 

Now that things are better organ- 
jzed, an attempt has been made to 
again separate the Orientals from the 
American children. One reason given 
for this action is that because of the 
racial peculiarities that can be taught 
to better advantage by themselves. 
The interpretation placed unron the 
matter by the Japanese is that it is 
an instance of discrimination against 
their race. This comes up at just the 
time that the labor unions in the Pa- 
cific states are clamoring to have the 
laws with the Chinese. If this feeling 
is permitted to increase, it will doubt- 
less lead to results unfortunate for 
this country. 
| That the president regards the pres- 
ent situation as serious is indicated by 
the fact that he has sent Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor Metcalf to Cali- 
fornia. Sec Metcalf will investigate the 
conditions complained of, An attempt 
will be made to adjust matters to the 
gatisfaction of all concerned. Vis- 
count Aoki, the Japanese ambassador 
to the United States, in an official in- 
terview with the secretary of state, 
has assured this government that 
Japan had no _ general grievance 
against the United States, and only de- 
gres that the alleged discrimination 
against Japanese school children at 
fan Francisco be investigated, and 
that justice be done, 


, San Francisco Problems 


s 
’it has been decided by the Red 
Cross society and the San Francisco 
relief committee to continue the relief 
work in San Francisco until the first 
of July. It is estimated that $700,000 
will be required for this work. Most 
of the money is already in sight. The 
work of rebuilding the city has been 
fairly well started, but many obstacles 
have been in the way of progress, The 
fygurance companies have many of 
them been slow in settling claims, and 
the labor unions have demanded wages 
fo high that many property owners 
have been unable to stand the expense 
of rebuilding. At this time there is 
& scarcity of labor. The city needs 
thousands of skilled workmen, and 
almost as many unskilled laborers. 

One of the very serious thins in 
San Francisco now is the condition of 
lawlessness and crime that exists. Evi- 
idently the police department is either 
inadequate or incompetent. 

An energetic district att rney set 
out to cleanse the city. the first pur- 
pose being to proceed against certain 
corrupt high officials. Mayor Schmitz 
isabroad, and the acting mayor, in or- 
der to prevent unpleasantness for his 

nds, secured the removal of the 
@ggressive district attorney and an as- 
Sitant who was like minded. Then 
he proceeded to place in office Abe 
Ruef, the notorious labor union boss. 
At present the prospect is not brizht 
for good government or good oraer 
in San Francisco. 
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Much to Reform in Cub 


It is no easy job that Gov Magoon 
has undertaken in reforming and re- 
®rganizing affairs in Cuba. Many 
things are in a bad way. Gov Magoon 
hes just visited the national insane 
&sylum, and discovered that 1600 per- 
fens of both sexes are crowded into 
fithy and dilapidated buildings with 
® Proper capacity for only 400 per- 
may Congress made an appropria- 

2 to enlarge the asylum, but the 

¥Y was never used for that pur- 
Pee. Steps will be taken immediately 
erect the additional buildings, and 
Rmedy the abuses. The places of 





many grafting and indifferent office- 
holders will have to be refilled. 
Recent reports indicate that the 
damage to property in the island by 
the. rebels was much less than 


was first represented. A few days 
ago a large number of the arms 
surrendered by the rebels were 


thrown into the sea, near Havana. The 

Cubans have not resisted American 

authority, and on the whole good or- 

der prevails throughout the island. 
— 


A Lull in Russia 


Affairs in Russia are less violent 
than they were a few months ago, but 
there is trouble enough in the great 
northern empire. An offer has been 
published in Europe of $25,000 for 
the assassination of the czar. The czar 
has practically decided to order elec- 
tions to the next parliament on De- 
cember 30. Instructions have been is- 
sued by the government to governors 
of provinces ordering them to arrange 
so far as possible, to secure the elec- 
tions of such candidates to parliament 
as the government desires. This 
doubtless means that in many in- 
stances the peopie will not haveemuch 
voice in the elections. 

A proclamation has been issued re- 
moving all restrictions regarding em- 
ployment by the state making all 
equal before the law, and releasing 
the peasants from the present com- 
munal. It prescribes also that the 
peasants are now free to chose their 
places of residence, and abolishes the 
poll taxes from January 1, 1907. Ar- 
rangements for the distribution of 
crown and state lands through the 
peasants’ bank, ariong the peasants, 
are being made. Considerable num- 
bers of the peasants are apparently 
ready to agree to buy lands within the 
liberal terms offered by the govern- 
ment. The _ revolutionists express 
doubt as to the likelihood of any gen- 
eral acceptamce of the government’s 
terms by the peasants when it comes 
to the actual allotment of lands and 
the beginning of necessary payments. 

To outsiders it may be something of 
& mystery where the revolutionists are 
getting the money to buy arms, am- 
munition, bombs, and to pay for the 
literature which they distribute. Every 
little while an incident occurs similar 
to that in St Petersburg the other day. 
Revolutionists threw a bomb under a 
Wagon conveying cash from the cus- 
tom department to the government 
treasury. When the confusion was 
over, although the police had cap- 
tured five revolutionists, $193,000 from 
the cash wagon had disappeare~ 


In Quick Review. 


The Mormon church is retiring from 
commercial business as an organiza- 
tion. It has lately sold its majority 
holdings to the Utah national bank of 
Salt Lake City to W. S. McCormick. 
Within four months the church has 
disposed of its large holdings in the 
Utah light and railway company, 
which controls the principal public 
utilities in Salt Lake City, its Los An- 
geles and Salt Lake railroad holdings, 
its great pavilion of Sa'tair and its 
big retail department store at Ogden. 

The first of next January, William 
H. Moocy of Massachuseits will ret_re 
from the o< ce of attorney general, 
and on Mar-h 4, Leslie M. Ehaw of 
Iowa will retire from the secretary- 
ship of the treasury. These changes 
in the cabinet will then occur: Secre- 
tary of the treasury, Georze B. Cor- 
telyou, postmaster general, Georre 
Von lL. Meyer, attorn y general, 
Charlies J. Bonaparte, secretary of the 
navy, Victor H. Metcalf, secreta-y of 
commerce and labor, Oscrr 8. Straus. 
Cortelyou is now postmaster general, 
Meyer ambassador to Russia, Bona- 
parte is secretary of the navy, Metcalf 
is secretary of commerce and labor. 
Straus is a Jew and was born in Ba- 
varia. He began his career in New 
York as a lawyer; later became a mer- 
chant. Under Pres Cleveland he was 
United States minister to Turkey, and 
again occupied that post under Pres 
McKinley, and for a brief period un- 
der Pres Roosevelt. He has written 
some political and historical books. 


Following the recent announce- 
ment of the proposed acquirement of 
leading wood alcohol plants and dis- 
tilleries for the manufacture of de- 
natured alcohol by the whisky trust. 
a movement has been started to fight 
against the high prices which is feared 
will result. Large buyers of alcohol, 











THE NEWS AFAR AND NEAR 


distillers and others interested propose 
to appeal to the department of justice 
at Washington, and to congress for 
action if necessary. At present there 
seems to be danger that the whisky 
trust will so far control the manu- 
facture and sale of denatured alcohol, 
that the farmers and manufacturers 
who expected to profit most from the 
new free alcohol law, will reap little 
benefit from it. 





A report comes from southern Cali- 
fornia that after many months’ efforts, 
the Southern Pacific has rucceeded in 
turning the Colorado river back into 
its natural course to the gulf of Cali- 
fornia. It had been pouring down 
into the Salton sink, as the result of a 
break in an irrigation canal which 
was supplied by the Colorado, and an 
inland sea covering 330 square miles 
had formed, which was rising at the 
rate of six inches a day. There ts fear 
that the dam erected may burst again, 
and an effort is being made to render 
it impregnable. It will take a long 
time for the lake that has formed dur- 
ing the past months to evaporate. 
Extensive salt works, villages and 
farms are under water. 





The president will leave Washington 
on Thursday, November 8, for his visit 
to Panama. He will make the trip 
on the battleship Louisiana and will 
be attended by two other warships. 
After inspecting the Panama canal, he 
will visit Porto Rico, and will be ab- 
sent from Washington about 19 days. 
He will be on the isthmus of Panama 
four days and at Porto Rico one day. 
While on the isthmus he will attend a 
reception given by the president of 
the Panama republic. His purpose 
in visiting Porto Rico is, in part at 
least, to investigate complaints made 
against Gov Winthrop, who by the 
way, was a college chum of the pres- 
ident. 





There has been much talk with ref- 
erence to a proposed organization of 
an American beef trust under an Eng- 
lish charter. British capitalists are 
said to be back of the scheme ifn alli- 
ance with the leading Chicago pack- 
ers. The corporation, according to 

ossip, would have a capitalization of 
+ ‘ The scheme, if carried 
out, would operate as a practical mer- 
ger of nearly all the big packing houses 
having headquarters at Chicago. De- 
nials have been published from the 
Chicago packers, and definite public 
information as to the real facts is 
withheld. 





A severe blizzard swept throuch 
that part of the west between the 
Rocky mountains and the Missouri 
river. In Denver the snow fell for 
about 96 hours. In some parts of Col- 
orado the snowfall was four feet or 
more. The damage to late crops and 
vegetables was considerable. Live 
stock suffered severely. The cold 
wave covered a large part of the west- 
ern and middle western states. 


————— has reached the ovaeeess 
ous condition of requiring no genera 
state tax. The ‘$1,000,000 on war 
claims received from the United States 
government, back taxes from the rail- 
roads and increased taxation on rall!- 
road property have enabled the state 
officers to pay expenses and put $43,- 
000 In the treasury, and the school tax 
has been reduced from one-half te 
one-quarter of a mill. 


The loss of life and property tn the 
gulf of Mexico and among the West 
Indies during the recent great storm 
was very heavy. Several hundred per- 
sons were drowned. A transport 
steamer loaded with horses bound 
from Newport News for Havana was 
struck by the tornado and 112 of the 
horses were swept overboard. 


The international convention of the 
Women’s Christian Temperance union 
has been held in Boston. Coun- 
tess of Carlyle of Engiand was elected 
president to succeed Lady Henry 
Somerset, who declined re-election. 
The Countess of Carlyle has long been 
——- temperance work in Great 











A three-car electric train on the 
West Jersey and Seashore railroad 
was wrecked Sunday, and between 50 
and 60 passengers were killed. While 
crossing a drawbridge between Atlan- 
tic City and the mainland the train 
left the track and plunged into the 
river. 

The ent has named Thursday, 

pera, as Thanksgiving day. 
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Ohio and West Virginia 


Form a territory well worth the consider- 
Gdiion of an up-to-date agriculiural 
journal, To this end thés edition of 
American Agriculturist devotes much 
space to these two states. The Ohioand 
West Virginia editionis designed par- 
ticularly for subscribers in these two 
Stales, and asks your hearty co-opera- 
tion in keeping at the forefront farm 
affairs in this progressive territory. 
Make use of its columns in discussing 
Jarm affairs or those closely allied, real- 
izing that itis vour own home farm 
paper in the best sense of the term, 





OHIO 
Farmers Aroused Over New Tax 


The vehicle tax ordinance passed by 
the city council of Columbus, has 
been the cause of one of the greatest 
uprisings on the part of the farmers of 
central Ohio and particularly those of 
Franklin county in the history of rural 
protest against offensive city legisla- 
tion. The fight which the farmers 
have been making against the Colum- 
bus vehicle tax ordinance has culmi- 
nated in a suit being filed by L. L. 
Pegg, member of the executive com- 
mittee of the newly formed and vig- 
orous Franklin county farmers’ union 
and 15 other prominent farmers. They 
claim the ordinance is unconstitu- 
tional, that it is not uniform in its op- 
eration, that street cars, which are 
surely vehicles are not taxed and that 
the Columbus city council has no right 
to levy a tax upon persons living out- 
side the city limits and who occasion- 
ally use the city streets. In their pe- 
tition the farmers call attention to the 
fact that many of them bring their 
children to Columbus schools, paying 
tuition for them. They also say the 
residents of the city get cheaper and 
better produce when they buy direct 
from the farmer. The case will be 
pushed with all possible speed. When 
the vehicle tax matter is settled the 
union may take up the organization of 
a rural police force for the protection 
of the farmer. 

The ordinance provides a graded tax 
upon all vehicles using the streets of 
Columbus. When it was first pro- 
jected about three years ago there was 
a vigorous protest from farmers resid- 
ing outside the city limits. So insist- 
ent did these protests become that the 
politicians sought to appease the 
farmers. Accordingly an amendment 
was made to the ordinance exempting 
those persons who came into the city 
to sell products of field and farm 
raised by themselves, and also exempt- 
ing those living outside the city who 
used the streets occasionally. Milk- 
men and others residing beyond the 
city limits and who made constant use 
of the streets were subject to the 
same tax as vehicle owners living in 
Columbus, 

This amendment was later knocked 
out by the courts, through what some 
of the farmers say was a shrewd move 
of certain residents of the city. The 
original ordinance stood. The vehicle 
tax has been more or less a political 
footbail and when about two months 
ago the city decided to enforce it the 
farmers became aroused and threat- 
ened to retaliate by defeating candi- 
dates on the republican county ticket 
this fall. The ordinance was passed 
by a republican city council, but re- 
publican leaders say it was never in- 
tended to enforce the provisions of the 
law upon the farmers. They claimed 
that while the farmers could not be 
specifically exempted in the ordinance, 
the city officers had a tacit under- 
standing not to enforce the provi- 
sions upon farmers. 

This plan did not suit the farmers 
and a Franklin county farmers’ union 
composed of some of the best men in 
the county was organized. It has 
reached a membership of over 5% 
and is rapidly growing. L. L. Pegg, a 
member of the executive committee of 
the farmers’ union has just filed suit 
in the common pleas court of Frank- 
lin county to test the cconstitutionality 
of the vehicle tax ordinance, claiming 
it discriminates against the farmer. 
The case will be pushed with all the 
force and prestige of the farmers’ 
union, 

The tax is graduated according to 
the size of the vehicle, a two-horse 
wagon as a basis being taxed $6 a year 
and a one-horse wagon $3. , 

While the ordinance says it applies 

ae vehicles ee use the streéts, 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


the city solicitor, since the agitation 
started, has officially stated that it was 
never intended to enforce the tax upon 
an occasional user of the streets. He 
says such users could not be Sspeci- 
fically exempt. Over $15,000 has been 
raised thus far by the tax to be used 
exclusively in street repairs. Very 
few persons living outside the city lim- 
its have paid the tax except dairymen 
and other constant users. The farm- 
ers, however, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, were afraid of being arrested if 
they did not display a vehicle tax tag, 
hence the agitation. 

Talk of retaliating action on the 
part of farmers has been heard, but 
nothing definite was planned along 
this line. However, the farmers have 
vigorously insisted that they had just 
“as much right to tax autos and car- 
riages coming out from Columbus to 
use the country roads as the city had 
to tax the vehicles from the farm. 
Such a tax is likely to cause endless 
confusion, according to the officials of 
the farmers’ union. Accordingly they 
decided to try to knock out the city 
vehicle’ tax ordinance, if possible 
rather than start a campaign of retali- 
ation, 


Another Farmer Assaulted — The 
farmers of central Ohio are more con- 
vinced than ever before of the need 
of a protective organization, which 
will maintain a rural police force 
since the brutal assault upon James 
McCormick, a farm hand, living about 
12 miles from Columbus. He was 
driving home Saturday evening when 
tive men followed him about two miles 
out of town. They beat him almost 
to death and robbed him of $40. No 
clue to the perpetrators was found by 
the city police. The assault occurred 
not many miles from where Ben Smith 
a farm hand, was killed by city boys 
last summer. No one has been pun- 
ished for the Smith murder, hence the 
farmers propose their own defense or- 
ganization. 

Oxford, Butler Co—Wheat all sown, 
first sowings well up. More fallow 
ground sown than in corn as corn 
was badly broken down, and had to 
be cut to admit of sowing. Corn will 
yield a good crop in spite of losses, 
due to ears lying on the ground. Crib- 
bing began earlier because of severe 
freeze Oct 10, and subsequent dry- 
ing. Potato crop one-third short, but 
of good quality. Apples fell badly, 
winter ‘supply consequently short. 
Much cider made, Pasture still abun- 
dant, stock looking well. Hogs scarce. 
Wheat 68c, corn 45c, oats 30c, potatoes 
Tie, eggs 24c, butter 25c, apples T5c to 
$1.25, hay $12 to $16, straw $5 to $6, 
chickens 8 to 12c, ducks 8c, live tur- 
keys l4c. Considerable building being 
done.—[R. N. L. H. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


—_—_— 


The Short Course in Agriculture 


G. C. 8. 





An effort is being made all over the 
state to get the promise of enough 
persons to attend a winter lecture 
course in agriculture at the state uni- 
versity, to warrant necessary prepa- 
rations. If the course be given, lec- 
tures and other instruction will be in 
the following subjects: Breeds, breed- 
ing, feeding stock judging, crop pro- 
duction, grain judging, soil fertility, 
farm equipment, management, dairy- 
ing, horticulture, home making, poul- 
try, plant pathology, economic ento- 
mology, farm mechanics, drainage, ir- 
rigation, roads, veterinary science, 
forestry, gevlugy as applied to agri- 
culture, economic ornothology, agri- 
eultural chemistry and physical cul- 
ture. 

Arrangements have already been 
made to secure the scrvices of promi- 
nent men from out of the state, 
umong them Prof Spillman, agrono- 
mist of the department of agriculture 
at Washington, Prof H. C. Price, dean 
of the college of agriculture of Ohio, 
and Dr . P. Armsby, director of 
Pennsylvania agricultural experiment 
station. The greater part of the work 
will be in charge of the university 
teaching force. Their part will be in 
giving lectures and demonstrations 
with the equipment of the college of 
agriculture. 

The course will cover a period of 
perhaps one month and the expenses 
should not amount to over $30 for 
those living in the remote parts of the 
state,. while those near at hand can 
réduce that sum very much. Many 
persons have promised to attend, but 


every one who has any intention of. so 
doing should let Dr D. B. Purinton at 
Morgantown know at once as the dr- 
rangements for the work will be more 
elaborate if a large number is- ex- 
pected. Every farmer who can get 
away from home should plan to come 
and every farm boy who expects to 
stay on the farm should come, too. 
It will make the next season’s work 
more pleasant and more profitable in 
every way. 


Hillside Orcharding in West Virginia 


G. C. STARCHER 





The orchards of Hon S. W. Moore of 
Elwell, W Va, are remarkable exam- 
ples of what can be accomplished in 
the face of seeming impossibilities 
when scientific principles are prac- 
ticed. Mr Moore has 250 acres of rich 
Ohio river bottom land, and 125 acres 
of hill lands. Seventy-five acres of the 
hill land is now in orchard. Forty 
acres are in profitable bearing. 

When Mr Moore took charge of this 
farm 12 years ago the hill land was 
overgrown with scrub red brush about 
10 feet high. It was only this high 
because the land was a poor south 
hill clay and shale, too poor for any- 
thing else to grow at all. When he 
began to clear the brush from this 
land eight years ago, announcing it as 
his plan to put it in a commercial or- 
chard, his neighbors freely predicted 
that he would be sold out for debt, 
and his bank advised him that he 
must not expect much eredit. He 
went ahead, cleared the land and ran 
a cutaway disk harrow over it; dug 
the holes, in many places with dyna- 
mite, planted his trees 25 feet apart 
each way, and sowed the ground to 
cowpeas. He headed his trees to from 
6 to 15 inches from the ground; giv- 
ing frequent cultivation just around 
the little trees with the mattock. 

The next spring he pruned the pre- 
vious year’s growth all away except 
about five branches about 5 inches 
long, and gave the same cultivation as 
that of the preceding year. The fol- 
lowing spring the second year’s 
growth was cut back to about 6 
inches, leaving eight to ten branches 
growing from the first year’s branch- 
es. This strengthened the trunk and 
the base of the branches before the 
top grew to any size. The cultiva- 
tion for the next three years was 
about the same excent the year of the 
St Louis exposition, when Mr Moore 
had charge of the West Virginia fruit 
exhibit. During that season the or- 
chard was not cultivated much. The 
pruning after the first two years was 
only very slight allowing the branches 
to grow as high as they pleased. The 
past season the orchard has been cul- 
tivated with the disk harrow, but no 
cowpeas grown. 

One of his orchards 25, acres in ex- 
tent and now seven years old, situated 
on soil as described above and treated 
as outlined, has cost him just $1 a 
tree. Many of the trees are the lar- 
gest I have seen at their age, and this 
year were loaded to the ground with 
the finest fruit I have ever seen; 
many of them bearing from. one to 
five bushels of almost perfect fruit. 
That his method of pruning and head- 
ing is the proper mehod to secure 
strength and suppleness of timber is 
well illustrated by the fact that in the 
whole orchard less than a dozen 
broken branches were seen. 

Beside the 5000 apple trees he has 
500 pear trees in the valley. He also 
grows annually 10 acres of corn that 
usually averages 70 bushels to the 
acre and over. He thinks his hill or- 
chard land that originally was worth 
less than $6 an acre, will soon be 
worth more than his ‘$100 an acre 
bottom land. 

The demonstration of what can and 
should be done with many of the West 
Virginia hills will in time be worth 
tens of thousands of dollars to the 
farmers of West Virginia and southern 
Ohio and many people are going 
long distances to see what has been 
done. Mr Moore is vice-president of 
the West Virginia state horticultural 
society and will have charge of West 
Virginia’s apple or horticultural ex- 
hibit at Jamestown, Va, in 1907. 


West Virginia at Jamestown—At 
the recent meeting of the state board 
of agriculture $2000 was appropriated 
to make a horticultural and agricul- 
tural exhibit at Jamestown, Va, in 
1907. This money is only for the pre- 
liminary preparations and was placed 
in the hands of S. W. Moore of Elwell. 


Mr Moore had charge of the horticy} 
tural exhibit at St Louis in 1903. This 
means that the pride our People tak, 
in such work will make another exhibit 
to be proud of inall branches. of P 
culture. When the winter apples a, 
finally put away a lot of the fltlon 
should be carefully packed anq mo 
to the state horticultural show in 
Charleston to be held in Jan 1907 
The apples’ will then be repacked and 
placed in cold storage for the ear] 
spring and summer show. They will be 
shown under the name of the Srower 
to whom all prizes will be given, All 
other farm products should be Pre- 
pared, and Moore communicated 

to ascertain what plans should be fo}. 
lowed in their care and shipment 
[G. Cc. Ss. ’ 


Country Produce Market 


OHIO—At Columbus, wheat 7c D 
bu, corn 55c, oats 32c, rye Wie, 
$17 f, ton, middlings 19, ‘timothy tae 
13@14. Steers 4%@5c p Ib, mileh 
cows 25@50 ea, veal calves 4@6%e D 
Ib, hogs 41%4@6c, sheep 4@c, yearlings 
5@6%c, wool 30@35c p lb. Cmy tub 
butter 27c p Ib, prints 28c, dairy 16@ 
20c, cheese 13% @lic. Eggs 23c p doz, 
live fowls 9c p Ib, chickens 9c, tur. 
keys 13c, ducks 10c, geese 10c. Pota. 
toes 45@48c p bu, sweet potatoes 119 
@2.35 p bbl, onions 75e p bu, cabbage 
8@12 p ton, pea beans P45 p bu, a 
ples 1.50@2.25 p bbl, cranberries 7 
@9, grapes 20c p 8-lb bskt. 

At Cleveland, wheat 77c p bu, com 
Oc, oats 37c, middlings $21@22 p ton, 
bran 19@21, timothy hay 16, mixed 
hay 12@14, wool 28@30c p lb. Cmy 
tub butter 26@27c p lb, prints 27@2e, 
dairy 20@22c, O cheese 13@14c. Eggs 
26@27c p doz, chickens 9@10c p h, 
ducks 12@121%¢c, turkeys 14@l5c. Ap- 
ples 2@3 p bbl, Kieffer pears We p 
bu, quinces 1.75@2, potatoes 48c, sweet 
potatoes 1.25@1.50 p bbl, onions Me p 
bu, cabbage 7@S8 pn ton, celery 20@3ie 
p bch, marrow beans 2.75 p bu, navies 
1.60. Hogs 6@G%c p Ib, steers 4@ie, 
veals 7@7%c, lambs 6% @7c, sheep.5 
@d%e. 

At Cleveland, wheat 76c p Jb, corn 
Sle, oats 36c, bran $19@20 p ton, mid- 
dlings 20@22, timothy hay 16@17, 
mixed hay 13@14. Cmy butter 27@ 
28c p lb, dairy 16@20c, cheese 12@1%e. 
Eggs 22c p doz, hens 9c p Ib, turkeys 
12c, ducks 1lc. Marrow beans 2.50@ 
2.55 p bu, navies 2, potatoes 2@2.25 p 
bbl, sweets 1.40@1.50,. tomatoes 1@ 
1.25 p bu, apples 2.50@3 p bbl, grapes 
20@21c p 8-lb bskt, Kieffer pears 1@ 
1.25 p bbl, cabbage 1, onions 2@2.2 
wool 28@2%e p Ib. Steers 5@5%c p bb, 
veals 614% @7c, hogs 6% @7c, sheep 4% 
@5c, lambs 7@7%c. 

MICHIGAN—At Detroit, steers 5@ 
5%c p lb, milk cows $25@50 ea, veals 
4@7%c p 1b, lambs 7c, sheep 5@6%«¢ 
hogs 5%@6c. Cmy -butter 26@27c p 
lb, dairy 16@20c, cheese 13@14c. Eggs 
22c p doz, chickens 11@12c p Ib, hens 
10c, turkeys 13@l4c. Apples 2@2.50 p 
bbl, cabbage 1, crab apples Tic p bu, 
celery 30c p doz, potatoes 60c p bu, 
onions 50c, sweet potatoes 1.10, pears 
75c. Timothy hay 12@13.50 p ton 


Market Conditions 


At Pittsburg, the week opened with 
cattle selling about steady, arrivals 
amounting to 165 loads. Best steers 
commanded $5.75@6.15 p 100 Ibs, fair 
to good 4.25@5.25, heifers 8@4.75, cows 
2.50@4, bulls 2.25@4.15, feeding steers 
3.50@4.30, calves 5@8.25, milch cows 
20@57. 

Hog arrivals were 65 doubles; mar- 
ket firmer. Heavies moved at ®. 
6.65, mediums 6.65, heavy Yorkers 6.55, 
light Yorkers and pigs 6.50@6.55. Ten 
loads of sheep received and market 0 
better shape. Choice lambs 7.0@L™, 
common to good 6@7.25, wethers 5 
@5.85, mixed sheep 4.75@5.50. 

At Buffalo, although the = 
opened with an advance of 10c in = 
tle prices the market exhibited little 
activity. Receipts amounted to 
loads. Low grades sold irregularly 
Prime fat steers commanded * 53, 
p 100 Ibs, shipping beeves 1 Oe 
cows 2.50@4, heifers 3.25@4.90, 
2.25@4.30. Calves higher with rf 
veals making 9, heavy calves 3@4 
milch cows 20@60 ea. my 

Hog supply aggregated 130 he 
Market active with medium, he 
and mixed swine selling at $6.500) 
p 100 Ibs, pigs 6.50@0.55, Yorkers 
@6.50. Offerings of sheep were 
doubles and prices were considerably 
higher. Choice lambs realized 
culls 5@6, yearlings 6@6.50. Ewes 
@5.65, bucks and culls 3@4 
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Tobacco Crop and Market 


What Growers Ask for Tobacco 


The movement on the part of 
gricuiturist to help farm- 
es is meeting with general attention 
ai] sections of the country. Tobacco 
peers responded particularly well to 
eeviavitation extended them to make 
— prices they desired for their 1906 
= it is strikingly apparent that in 
= instances tobacco farmers are 
ne exorbitant in their views, for in 
a majority of cases they ask prices 
which are very little in excess of what 
pyyers are willing to give. The Amer- 
jan farmer as a whole, is fairminded 
snd does not endeavor to hold up any 
puyer or class of buyers. In this, he 
appears in a far better light than do 
f our leading financiers who in 


jmerican A 


ny 0 
=o parlance may he saié to be 
grietly “on the hog.” 

The 1906 tobacco crop of Wis is 


ww largely sold or contracted, as has 
en indicated in previous issues of 
gmerican Agriculturist. Sec A. L, 
fisher of the Wis tobacco assn, writes 
this week that practically 90% of the 
gop has come under control of buyers 
xan average of 14@16c p lb. Grow- 
ws throughout the state are now ask- 
ing 13@16c p lb in the bundle. It is 
dgnificant that prices demanded by 
Wis farmers are very little, if any, 
sbove ideas of buyers. 

ASKING PRICES HERE IN THE EAST 
Early in the season Pa growers were 
gking 18@20c p 1b; far more than 
has been demanded in a long time. As 
wyers backed down at these figures, 


however, growers gradually made 
encessions and are now generally 
wking only 15@18c p Ib. At this 


range tobacco dealers are encouraged 
to engage in liberal operations and 
ales in Pa have been most numerous 
during recent weeks. 

The O tobacco crop is largely sold, 
the late range of prices being 11@14c. 
Many farmers in cigar leaf producing 
sections of the Buckeye state are now 
wking 12@15c for their tobacco. 
judged by the average paid so far, 
this is not an excessive range. In N 
Ystate a few growers are holding out 
fr as high as 20c p Ib, but the ma- 
rity say they will sell around 15c. As 
te crop has moved freely since har- 
wst at the wide range of 12@17<, 
prices now asked do not seem out of 
reason. 

In N E buyers and growers are get- 
ting together on a price basis with a 
sult that from 40@G60% of the crop 
ag now changed hands. Late sales 
Havana going mostly at 16@23c p 
bin the bundle with some above and 
low these figures. Growers early in 
the season wanted as high as 2%c 
trough, but in most instances have 
‘mpromised at a slightly lower basis. 
Atany rate the N E crop this year is 
eling at profitable figures. 


SELLING AND ASKING PRICES IN OHIO 


About 80% of our Spanish leaf ts 
wld; some 70% of Seed and 40% of 
Duteh; this applies to the whole coun- 
ty. The average as near as I can 
figure has been about 1c p Ib, and 
the current asking price is 12c.—[C. 
C. Ehrhart, Darke Co, O 


Tobacco is curing all right here. I 
thould judge two-thirds of the crop 
Ssold at an average of 10c p Ib. Pres- 
at price nearly 12c. I have four 
“res and want 12 to 15c.—[T. J. Kess- 
*t, Kessler, O. 

I grew 30 a of tobacco this year, 
ud have no set price. Most of our 


rowers are asking lic p lb. We cer- 
rr 4 have a fine crop. Only occa- 
mal sheds show any pole rot. 


Prices for Spanish range 12@14%c p 
i, and seed has averaged about lle. 
ae Beachler, Carlisle, O. 

sold my tobacco a Iittle too early, 
ene 12c Pp lb. Could now get l4e, 
uae Ninety per cent of Spanish 
Dutch here, 40% of Seed and 60% of 
hb” at an average of about llc 
aa; x little complaint of shed burn 
tile on rot.—{P. H. Surface, Waynes- 


‘Thad grow 7s 
me-thirg own 47 a of tobacco. 
# sold 


Fully 
of the crop in this section 
at an average of lic; 
S near 13c. Some shed burn 


+ but this is not bad.—[G. B. 
Blley, Lebanon, O. . 


The tobac. 
co cure is very good here, 
Crop early all sold at an average of 


2 


9@14%c p Ib. I raised 8% a, which 
I disposed of at 12%c; could get 14%c 
now.—[Clarence Childs, Heno, O. 

There has been some talk about 
shed burn in late cut tobacco, but 
generally the cure is all right I raised 
5 a, for which I am asking 15c p Ib. 
Average so far in this section has 
been about 10c.—({W. F. Long, Cov- 
ington, O, R F D No 4, 

Our tobacco is curing nicely under 
favorable weather conditions. About 
So to 90% of crop sold at 10%@llic p 
lb. Buyers are offering to contract 
‘07 leaf at 10¢c—[{E. M. Buechley, 
Greenville, O. 

Nearly half of our tobacco crop is 
sold at an average of 12c. Most farm- 
ers here are asking lic. Acreage 
large here, and cure and quality are 
excellent.—[Clarence McCray, Center- 
ville, O. 


Tobacco hardly as heavy as expect- 
ed, but very little damage to leaf. 
Fully one-third of the crop is sold at 
10@ile. I raised 13 a this year, 4 
Seed and 9 Dutch. Spanish has sold 
as high as 14c In this section. Seed 
11@11%c, Dutch up to 12\%c. We ex- 
pect 12%@l13c before Christmas for 
this type. Smokers are selling at 6c 
loose and 7c tied, and will likely go 
higher A little tobacco froze.—[N. 
W. Coole, Arcanum, O, R F D No 6. 

I raised 10 a of tobacco this past 
season. Warm showers caused some 
damage to leaf, but for the most part 
our tobacco is above standard. Fully 
75% of crop sold at 10@13%c p Ib. 
Present market 13%@l4c.—[(H. M. 
Clark, Lytle, O. 

Tobacco has cured in splendid shape. 
Nearly 90% sold at 8@l4c p lb. I 
grew 6% a which I sold early.—[W. 
S. Rautsaw, Eaton, O, R F D No 8. 

Some late tobacco shows fat stem, 
but most of our leaf is fine. Half the 
crop has sold at an average of 12c; 
present market l4c. I grew 8 a this 
year.—[{A. D. Barkalow, Franklin, O. 

A great deal of house burn in to- 
bacco here. I raised 20 a for which I 
am asking 15c p lb. About two-thirds 
of the crop in this district has sold 
at an average of 12c.—[Perry Earn- 
hart, Lebanon, O, R F D No 2 

Our tobacco cure is first class. 
Crop so far averaged 12%c p Ib, and 
about half sold.—{J. M. Crawford, 
Seville, O. 

We have a banner crop of tobacco 
here, and the cure is great. A little 
late cut was chilled in the shed. Two- 
thirds of our Zimmer Spanish is sold 
at 13@14c p Ib. Dutch 11@12c and 
Seed 10@12c.—[{W. H. Gregg, Frank- 
lin, O 

Tobacco cure here is satisfactory. I 
raised 34 a Seed leaf for which I am 
asking 14c p Ib. Offered 12%c recent- 
ly, but wont sell for that price.—f[J. 
Cc. Chamberlain, Carlisle, O. 


CONTRACTING ’0O7 LEAF IN SOUTH 


I grew eight a of tobacco the past 
season, which averaged 1000 Ibs to the 
a. Sold the crop at 50c p Ib. I ex- 
pect to grow 16 a in "07, and can con- 
tract it now at 65c. The whole ‘06 
crop is sold in this section at 50@6%c 
for shade grown sumatra and 29@22c 
for open.—[M. M. Bower, Bainbridge, 
Ga. 

Tobacco cured here with a big 
weight, light colors and no damage. 
Crop al! sold. My firm raised 420 a 
of Sumatra under shade. Nearly all 
of the "07 tobacco crop has been con- 
tracted in this section at GO@67c p Ib 
for tent grown, and 21@22c for open. 
[W. A. Bullock, Amsterdam, Ga. 


PENNSYLVANIA ASKING PRICES 


For my five a of tobacco I am ask- 
ing 1l4c p Ib. About 25% of crop sold 
here at an average of 12c. Leaf has 
cured nicely.—[J. C. Love, Airville, Pa, 

I grew five a of tobacco this season, 
and want 15 and 4c p Ib. About 30% 
of crop sold in this section at an aver- 
age of 13 and 4c. Leaf in splendid 
shape.—[George W. Brisner, Fal- 
mouth, Pa. 

I sold my 11 a of tobacco at 16c p 
Ib. Bulk of crop has changed hands 
here at an average of perhaps lic. 
The cure is excellent.—[{O. P. Bab- 
cock, Elkland, Pa. 

I grew 4a of tobacco this season for 
which I am asking 15c p Ib assorted. 
Fully 85% of the crop is sold here.— 
[W. L. Garverich, Jersey Shore, Pa. 

I want l16c p lb for my tobacco. 
About two-thirds of the crop is sold 
in this section at an average of 14c.. 
Leaf is large and good.—[Theodore 
K. Stubbs, Oxford, Pa. 


TOBACCO INTERESTS 
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Co-operative Congress in Kansas 


In response to the recent call for a 
co-operative congress at Topeka, Kan, 
65 delegates and visitors met in the 
representative hall of the capital Octo- 
ber 22. The bulk of this representa- 
tion was from the farmers’ union in 
the south while the remainder was 
made up of representatives of elevator 
companies, creameries, etc, in Missou- 
ri, Kansas and Iowa. The dominant 
thought was that all co-operative asso- 
ciations work together in order to get 
what producers cosider fair prices. 

The temporary chairman was C. 8. 
Barrett of Georgia. The president of 
the nationai farmers’ union and tem- 
porary secretary was H. H. McCul- 
lough of Arkansas. These officers were 
later made the permanent officials of 
the conference. After listening to an 
address of welcome by David Over- 
meyer a number of responses were 
made, each speaker dwelling upon 
some topic of co-operation especially 
important to his people. Among the 
speakers was O. P. Pyle of Texas, one 
of the chief promoters of the farmers’ 
union in that state. Another was Ben 
L. Griffin of Arkansas, secretary of the 
farmers’ union of Arkansas. These 
men were optimistic as to the out- 
growth of the farmers’ union and fee!l- 
ing that the south has done so much 
for the producer, urged upon the peo- 
ple of the union a formation of branch 
unions. 

A number of committees were ap- 
pointed to formulate resolutions and 
plans looking toward the improvement 
of the several different classes of pro- 
ducers. Forinstance, there was a 
committee on fruit, produce and vege- 
tables; one on creameries; one on 
manufacturing; one on telephones; one 
on legislation; one on grain market- 
ing; one on property insurance; one on 
live stock;. one on cotton marketing, 
etc. 

Take, for example, the report of the 
committee on live stock. Mr Russell, 
the chairman, recommended that local 
union be formed andthatthis county 
townships in the county, that a county 
union be forme and that this county 
union appoint a man to gather up the 
live stock for sale at different periods, 
see that it is properly loaded, then 
send it to an agent of the union at some 
central market, like Kansas City. This 
agent upon receipt of the stock would 
dispose of it to the best possible ad- 
vantage. This was the sum and sub- 
stance of the resolutions in every class. 
Permanent committees were appointed 
and these will report at a meeting to 
be called at some later date. 

In other words the work of the first 


co-operative congress was merely that | 


of organization, outlining what had 
been done in the way of co-operating 
in the last few years through the 
farmers’ union and what might be ex- 
pected in the future. 


The Apathy in Grain Speculation 


A generally normal movement of 
grain may be noted, and vast sums of 
money are going into the pockets of 
farmers, while of course middlemen’s 
tolls, always large and in a measure 
logical and necessary, clip off the 
profits of the producers, and add to 
the cost to the consuming public. The 
amount of wheat and oats going into 
public warehouses making up the vis- 
ible supply is increasing somewhat 
week by week, but this is important 
only sentimentally in shaping prices. 
If the grain is not in the “show cases” 
it is in the hands of farmers; in tran- 
sit; in private storehouses; going 
through the flour mills, or moving 
abroad. 

As for the speculative branch of the 
grain trade, this is dull, applying not 
only to the smaller cereals, but also 
to corn. There is nothing new in this 
statement, as the ges of American 
Agriculturist have indicated this state 
of affairs for a long time; fluctuations 
narrow, volume of trading for future 
account restricted. 

Those who speculate in grain, pro- 
visions or stocks outside of the pro- 
fessional element, are most closely 
identified with this uncertain business 
when markets are strong or advanc- 
ing. Environment has not been such 
as to induce much speculative buying; 
with magnificent grain crops in sight, 
and a belief on the part of the public 
that these must be marketed at medi- 
um prices, especially considering the 
apathy of European buyers. 

Meanwhile a satisfactory phase of 
it all is the nae = demand for the 
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OF GENERAL INTEREST 


actual grain to go into consumption. 
The flour trade is less than it ought 
to be, and exports of breadstuffs are 
only moderate, yet the latter show up 
well compared with a year ago, and 
the general prosperity of the country 
means heavy drafts upon all food 
stuffs. 
suffering from lack of speculative bus- 
iness, including not only Chicago and 
other primary points, but such trade 
centers as New York. Ina recent 
news letter from Chicago to the New 
York Evening Post the following is 
given as a reason for the slack trade 
in the speculative grain markets: 

“Competition from bucket shops, 
the withholding of grain quotations 
from the public for the past five years, 
and the advance in commission rates 
made by the Chicago board of trade 
last Mar, are put out as the causes for 
the decline in grain speculation. There 
are to-day nearly as many bucket 
shops scattered throughout the coun- 
try as there ever were, but the main 
factor that sticks out beyond all oth- 
ers is that the conditions have not 
been right for a bull market for the 
past six months, and bull markets are 
the only ones that create the most 
speculation. Too much energy has 
been put forth by certain of the grain 
traders to force prices out of their 
natural channel. They succeeded for 
a time, but the laws of supply and de- 
mand will assert their influence in the 
end, and those who oppose them will 
be the sufferers in the long run. In 
the matter of news there is nothing 
that the grain trader can tell his cus- 
tomers that has not already been said 
at many times.” 


_ 





Chrysanthemum Show—The annual 
exhibition under the auspices of the 
chrysanthemum soc of America 
the hort soc of Chicago will be he 
at the Coliseum, Chicago, Nov 6 
inclusive. The final list of premiums 
may be had on application to Sec 
Rudd of the First National Bank bldg, 
Chicago.: This show is always one of 
the finest in the country and the ex- 
hibits draw out a very large attend- 
ance. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word 
READ BY 500,000 PEOPLE WEEKLY 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist, At a cost of only 
FIVE cents a word, you can advertise anything 
you wish to buy, sell or exchange, 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a mumber counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week, Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but will 
be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus making 
® small ady as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange’’ adver- 
—_ is only FIVE cents a word each insertion. 

ress 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
New York City 





All the big grain markets are | 





LIVE STOCK. 


REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, Ches- 
ter Whites; large strains, all ages, mated, not akin; 


| bred sows, service boars, Scotch Collie pups, Guern- 


sey calves. Write for circulars. P. F.. HAMIL- 


TON, Cochranville, Pa. 





BROOKDALE FAKM BERKSHIRES—40 choice 


| spring pigs aud three yearling boars of up-to-date 


breeding. Sires and dams prize winners, For prices, 
etc, aduress L. SCHAUCK, Supi, Ked Bank, N J 


FINE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN registered cows and 
heifers for sale at right prices; also some very good 
bull calves. Don’t let this opportunity pass, 
FAIRMONT FARM, Ben Avon, Pa. 


PRIZE WINNING registered Hampshire-Downs 
for sale, Choice rams and ram lambs. Choice 
ewes and ewe lambs. ROBERT 8S, PARSONS, 
Biughamton, N Y. 








BERKSHIRE PIGS, female Collie puppies, 3 
months old. Barred Rocks and Buff Orpington 
chickens; stock right, prices right. W. LOTHERS, 
Perulack, Pa. 





BERKSHIRES—Imported and domestic strains. 
Matings not akin. Descriptive circulars on appli- 
cation, WILLOUGHBY FARM, Gettysburg, Pa, 

100 ENGLISH BERKSHIRES, all ages, pairs, not 
akin. Service boars, sows bred, price low; Augora 
goats. Write us. CLARK BROS, Freeport, O. 

OXFORDS AND HAMPSHIRES—A choice lot 
of rams and ewes for sale. O C's, young boars 
and sows. ED S. HILL, Freeville, N Y. 








YORKSHIRE BOAR, good one, $14; pigs, eight 
weeks, $1; Shropshire ram lambs, $10 to $15. 
ALBERT RODGER, Hammond, N Y. 


BERKSHIRES—Fiftecn choice spring and fall 
boars for sale from Longfellow and Premier stock. 
B. G. BENNETT, Rochester, N Y, 


PRIZE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE, Jersey 
Red and Chester White hogs, for sale cheap. W. 
M. BENNINGER, Benningers, Pa. 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN _ cows, 
calves; Chester-White boars; collie pups. 
DALE FARM, Wyalusing, Pa. 








bulls and 
SPRING- 





rams and 


$5 to $25; 


RAMS—10 choice Rambouillet 
lambs; large, fine fellows; price 
CLARK BROS, Freeport, O. 


ANGORA GOATS—Registered buck, kids from 
registered stock, yearlings. Will be sold cheap, H, 
L. COLE, Greenwood, N Y. 


FOR SALE—Galloways, 
tered and eligible for registration, JOS 
ING, Oharloiie, N Y. 


REL POLLED CATTLE and O I C swine for 
sale at Springdale farm, E. ADAMS, Adams 
Basin, N 


SHORTHORN BULL CALF for sale. Best dairy 
strain. RUSLING BROS, Townsbury, N J. 


“FOR SALE—S0 Hampshire Down sheep and buck, 
registered. JOHN DUNCAN, Cairo, N Y. 

LARGE YORKSHIRE SWINE, fence wire. s. 
C. ARMSTRONG, Riparius, N Y¥. 


ram 
write 





male and female, regis- 
P. FLEM- 














EGGS AND POULTRY. 


BARRED, BUFF AND WHITE Plymouth Rocks, 
White Wyandottes, White Minorcas, White L 
horns, Mammoth Pekin ducks, $3 each; 

trio; $12 for breeding pen; catalog free. 

G. NOONAN, proprietor, Ea.t Donegal poultry 
yards, Marietta, Pa. 


BARRED ROCKS, fine in size, shape, color and 
barring. Cockerels, $1 to $4 each; pullets, $1 to $3 
each; Pekin ducks, $1 each, A. W. NEWCOMER, 
Glen Rock, Pa. . é 


R I REDS—I have some extra fine stock for sale 
at prices within reach of all. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. E. E. BAUM, Potsdam, N Y. 

10 CHOICE COCKERELS, Single Comb White 
Leghorns (Wyckoff strain), $1.50 each, $12 for lot. 
GRANT MOYER, Fort Plain, N Y. 


SINGLE COMB BROWN. LEGHORNS—Pullets 
for sale, 75 cents to $1 each; thoroughbreds. H. H. 
MITCHELL, Canisteo, N Y. 

















SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


BAVE YOUR TREES AND SHRUBS from death 
by the San Jose seale by using Good’s Caustic 
potash, whale oil soap No 3, the old reliable rem- 
edy. Headquaricrs for carbolic and disinfecting 
soaps. Books sent free. Prices right and results 
guaranteed. JAMES GOO?), original maker, 939-41 
North Fiont St, VPhiladelph'a, Pa. 

NURSERY STOCK—AIl_ ki ds, cheap. catalog 
free, freight paid; agents wanted, MITCHELLE, 
NURSERY, Beverly, 0. 


CHOICE SEED POTATOES for 


fall shipment. 
ARTHUR ALDRIDGE, Fishers, N Y. 





MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


THE CEMENT WORKERS’ hand book tells 
farmers all about cement work. How to build 
walls, floors, walks, tanks, cisterns, block:, post 
etc. Fowth edition revised; cloth bound, Sen 
50c to M. H, BAKER, Wadsworth; O. 

GASOLINE ENGINES for cutting ensilage, saw- 
ing wood and doing other farm work, 5 h p, $159; 
3h p, $100. Catalog fre. PALMER BROS, Cos 
Cob, Ct, 


FOR SALE—One 750-pound Economy separator, 
used one month, selling mi'k: no use for it. $9 om 
cars. Warranted, CROSS & UHL, Arlington, N Y. 

COW SWING STANCHIONS—Simple, strong, 
humane, _ Wholesale prices to retail trade. BOWEN 
& QUICh, Manufacturers, Auburn, N ¥. 


J Clifton Park, N Y. 





RHODE ISLAND REDS and White Plymouth 
Rocks; choice stock for sale. MAPLESIDE FARM, 
Skaneateles, N Y. 


CHEAP ROCKS—Reds, Wyandottes, Leghorns, 
Langshans; Be:kshire swine. FRANK HARBAUGH, 
Middleburg, Md. 


MAMMOTH BLACK and Bourbon Red turkeys 
for sale; also Holstein cattle, B. JONES, South 
Montrose, Pa, 

FOR WHITE HOLLAND TURK. YS and Golden 
Wyandottes, write H. PROUTY, Cumberland, O. 

AFRICAN GEESE, reasonable. BUSAN 
WHEELER, Lyndonville, N Y. 


LARGE WHITE and colored Pekin ducks, $1 
W. ERVIN, Centralia, N Y. 


SINGLE COMB Brown Leghoms, E. E. BOYCE, 
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DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 





FOR SALE—Thoroughly broken beagle, fox and 
rabbit hounds. Also puppies. Stamps for circu- 
lar, AMBROSE TAYLOR, West Chester, Pa. 





HIGHLY BRED COLLIE puppies, champion 
strains. FRED BOWMAN, Springboro, Pa, 

40% FERRETS—Price list free. N. A. KNAPP, 
Rochester, Lorain Co, 0. 


FERRETS, Collies and Hounds, all ages. H. B. 
LECKY, Shreve, 0. 














MISCELLANEOUS, 


WANTED—Cabbage, potatoes and apples 
sae lots. Address WALLACE LANNING, 


in ¢ 
Trenton, 
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OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Bach Week 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 

439 Lafayette Street, - New Vork City 
FOR SALM—trolley farm of 9 acreay ako 
nearly new 9-room cottage; two good bene at 
mile from city, on state macadam road and 4 bad 
line; six railroads center at Willimantic: norma} 
and high schools; very attractive surroundings: 
tirst-class markets; photo sent with full description, 
also our complete list of farms, all sizes and Prices 
sent if desired, TRYON’S AGENCY, Willingn 
tic, Ct. $ 


3000 FARMS FOR SALE throughout 

land, New York, New Jersey ry ~ ? 

for oe List No 17,” 

money-makers, » wil i 
of buildings. E. A. STROUT, Farm Dean 
Nassau St, New York City, ; 








371 ACRES, southern Maryland, one- ‘wale 
cultivation, private oyster creek. fine bullies aa 
ber worth $2000; magnificent view of Potomac 
per acre if taken at once. Terms: Purchaser's eke 
penses paid. FRANCIS SHORT, Valley Cee, Ma 


FARMS FOR SALE—On the eastern shore of 
Maryland, climate mild and healthful, soil 

tive, good water, fish and oysters, Write C. § 
DAY, Pocomoke City, Md. 








ed 
FOR SALE—Dairy farm and retail milk route, in- 
cluding stock and farm machinery. For 
write os TEEL, 77 River street, Carbon 
dale, Pa, 


“MICHIGAN FARMS — Good improved farm, 
productive soil, selling cheap, splendid climate, 
Write for list “L.” C. B. BENHAM, Hastings, 
Mich. 








FLORIDA—For investments, homes, farms, fruit, 
poultry and cattle ranches. For particulars and 
ee address BOARD OF TRADE, Palaths, 

a. 


WILL PAY CASH for well-located, low-priced 
farms, with good buildings, Address with full par 
ticulars, L. G. R., 174 Second Ave, New York City, 





FLORIDA—Houses to rent, real estate bargains, 
boarding house rates, copy weekly paper. Any in 
formation. Write J. CROSBY, San Mateo, Fl 

%-ACRE FARM in fine potato section; good 
buildings; sell cheap; write for particulars, C. D, 
GRAVES, R D 7, Naples, N Y. 


WANTED—Poultry farm on 
and tools preferred. Address 
Box 175, North Attleboro, Mass, 





rire With stock 
FARMER, & DL 





~ OREGON FARMS are safer investments chan gor- 
ernment bonds. For information, write &NIGHT 
& HODSON, Salem, Ore. 


MARYLAND FARMS-—J. FRANK ‘TURNER, 
Easton, Md. 


~FARMS—HENRY EVANS, Guineys, Va. 











OUR HELP BUREAU 


5 Cents Per Word 





MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—By Dec 1, a strong, energetic sows 
married man for work on a first-class dairy farm; De 
small children; wife wanted to board extra he 
and wash dairy utensils for extra pay, Wage 
per month. House rent and minor privileges fret. 
Only capable, reliable men need apply. Mast be 4 
good, full hand milker, This notice will appeit 
but once, but each applicant will receive consider 
ation, Address OLD HOMESTEAD FARM, 
erry, O. 





SITUATIONS WANTED—MEN. 


FOR FARM HELP (Italian), apply to the labo? 
information: office for Italians, 59 Lafayette (fer- 
merly Elm) street, New York. No charge ™* 
to applicants, Advisable to advance transportation 
expenses New York to destination, to be * 
funded afterward by men, in order to secure 

ly: the required help. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


WANTED—A few young men to sell medi 
books, exclusively to physicians in middle 
southern states. Experience 
and ability is. A permanent position 
salary to the right men. Address F. 
COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 





$3.00 Adv. Sold $20.00 
Worth of Cockerels. 


American Agriculturist, 
City. Gentlemen: I got 80 
from adv, in American Ag 
Paid $3 for adv and sold $ 
cockerels, which is. good enou 
me. I also got good returns from 
placed for eggs, and expect to 
you again next season.—[A. 4- 
Telford, Pa. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


rest WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
g1ANDABD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 
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At Chicago, wheat prices have shown 
jittle change for some days, undertone 
one of general steadiness on the basis 


of 12%@73%~ p bu for Dec and 77% 
@i8%c for May. Latterly there has 
been some comment over the falling 


of in receipts of wheat in the north- 
gest, and gossip to the effect that 
yinn, N D and S D will not have 
much of a surplus beyond milling re- 
quirements. . . , 
Corn has received little attention, 
paning to firmness, with some frac- 
tional advances. Arrivals*of old corn 
are small, and so is the visible supply. 
New crop will not begin to move in 
srmest for some days. No 2 corn in 
sore has been salable around 44c p 
bu, Dec 4214 @43c, May 43% @44c. 

Oats have sold at nearly former 
prices, standard in store close to 33c 
» bu, Dec a fraction premium, May 
around 35c. 

Rye was nearly steady, carlot of- 
ferings in fair demand, with No 2 f o 
p%@65%c p bu. No 2 in store was 
quotable at 61G62c and Dec about 63c. 
After a period of temporary decline 
st week barley prices ruled steadier, 
with an outlet for all the offerings, 
which were only moderate. Feed bar- 
ly finally turned rather firm at 38@ 
fic p bu, common to choice malting 


$@58ce. 
More strength appeared in grass 
weds, timothy advancing 10@20c p 


1 Ibs to $4.25 for prime. 

At New York, a moderate export 
trade in wheat, but market generally 
sow. Elevator supplies of oats are 
reported to be steadily decreasing. 
No 2 yellow corn sells at 55c p bu in 
eevators, corn meal $1.15 p 100 Ibs, 
chops $22 p ton, hominy 3@3.25 p bbl. 
White clipped oats 39@43c p bu} mixed 
ats 8814c. Feeding barley 50@52c, 
malt 68@70c, rye 70c, No 1 spring 
wheat 861,c, No 2 winter Sic. 





THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


At Chicago, an easier feeling devel- 
oped in the cattle market, this being 
the result of larger receipts. Choice 
lo extra fat beef steers sold at $6.50 
41.0 p 100 Ibs, fair to good corn fed 
£0@5.50. Choice veals 6.50@7.50; 
heavy, calves 3@4. Extra beef cows 
s6@240, common to good 2.60@ 
al, fat heifers 4.25@5.10, stags 
“04.60, bulls 2.25@=.30, canning 
tows 1@2, feeding steers 3.50@ 
49, stockers 3@3.75, milkers and 
ringers 20@55 ea. 

Packers partially succeeded in their 
boast that they would break the mar- 
&. However, a healthier reaction 
followed the slump. Best packing and 
tipping hogs moved at $6@6.45 p 100 
iis, rough and inferior 5@5.50. 

The drop in lamb prices at eastern 
markets caused a sympathetic feeling 
here, Arrivals fairly large. Fat 
ambs moved at 6.75@7.50. Sheep 
Mérly steady, best wethers moving 
at 95.45, yearlings in request at 5.50 
6.5, mutton ewes 4.75@5°40. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 





Butter 


PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES, 
New York Boston Chicago 
. 3e 2 Bs 
U..214 @29 . 22% 21% 


The American Farm Products Co is 
ed to have bought over the bus- 
of James Rowland & Co N Y 

t dealers. The first named cor- 
has tion was organized last spring and 
oured control of many butter 
“04 companies throughout the 
sty et Detafis of this have 

en r 
ey given by American 


nee York, wel sustained prices. 
‘ela demand and enough do- 
qQuiry to held the market in 





line. Choice cmy betage TGSTHS p' 
lb, western factory 18@ 
The Cheese Market 

At New York, receipts include some 
late made cheese rather faulty in 
quality, this realizing not over 13c p Ib. 
Choice fali makes bring 13%c. Mar- 
ket generally uneventful. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 
store warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight ané commission charges. When 
sold in @ small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 

Beans 

Bean acreage 10% smaller than last 
year. Yield running larger however. 
Much of our crop was contracted 
early in the season at $2 p bu.—[E. F. 
S., Livingston County, N Y. 

At New York, marrows somewhat 
firmer. Pea beans in full supply, quo- 
tations ranging $1.65@1.70 p bu, mar- 
rows 2.40@2.45, red kidneys 2.40@2.50, 
black turtle 2.50@2.55, yellow eyes 1.70 
@1.75, limas 2.75@2.85. 

Cabbage 

The cabbag: crop here ddes not ex- 
ceed 50% of a full yield. Soo mucn 
dry weather and grasshoppers.—([T. 
M., Erie Co, Pa. 

Cabbage is cleaning up here. Prices 
recently dropped as low as $3 p ton, 
but dealers look for better returns 
later on.—[G. M. B., Sandusky Co, O. 

At New York, fair supplies noted. 
Domestic cabbage brings $3@5 p 100, 
brussels sprouts 5@10c p qt. 

Dried Fruits 

At New York, apples rule steady to 
firm. Prime to fey York state stock 
brings 6@8c p tb, Dec delivery 55%c. 
Spot evap raspberries 30@3lc p Ib, 
huckleberries 15@17c, cherries 18@20c, 
blackberries 12@14c. 

Eggs 

At New York, market well supplied 
and prices on low grade stock are 
easy. Fey hennery eggs realize 33@ 
35c p doz, western firsts 24@26c, south- 
erns 20@24c, dirties 17@19c, checks 12 
@1l6c, refrigerators 20@23c. | 

Fresh Fruits 

At New York, cranberries somewhat 
higher, quotations ranging $6.75@8.50 
p bbl. Delaware grapes bring 75c@ 
1.10 p cra, Niagaras 75c@1.50, Con- 
cords 60@90c, plums 30@60c ys 
pears 2@5.50 p bbl, oranges 1.5063 
p bx, quinces 3@5 p bbl. 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, trade hardly so brisk 
as a week ago, but prices generally 
maintained. Best timothy realizes $1 
@1.10 p 100 Ibs, clover mixed 80@90c, 
clover 65@75c, long rye straw 60@70c, 
oat and wheat 45@50c. 

Mill Feeds 

At New York, situation shows little 
change. City bran brings $22@22.50 
p ton, middlings 23@24, red dog 26 
@26.50, linseed oil meal 31.50. 

Nats 

At New York, market for chestnuts 

is only steady, but northern offerings 








Before You Build 
(Be sure you GET SAMPLES and prices of) 


Paroid Roofing 


Just to compare with others to see how 
much more flexible and durable it is. 
Send your name to-day. 

Enclose 4 cents in stamps and we 
will send you our 48 page book 
“Plans For Farm Buildings.” 

F. W. Bird & Son, 1411 menadeedh Bldg Gulenge. 
Established B17. 

















THE LATEST MARKETS 
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WORLD’S BEST BUTTER 
FROM DE LAVAL CREAM 


Cream skimmed by a DE LAVAL separator can be made into 
butter SUPERIOR to that which can be made from cream skimmed 
by any other separator or system. This is the FACT,—the proof of 
which grows more and more conclusive each year. Following is a list 
of the more important STATE FAIR FIRST HONORS awarded 
DE LAVAL users during 1006: 


OHTO—Conover Creamery Co., Greenville 
INDIANA—Ray & Arnold, Logansport 


WISCONSIN—W. J. Clark, Troy Center 
MINNESOTA— M. Sondergaard, Hutchinson 

LOWA—R. Rergsather, Northwood.......... >. oo 
SIOUX CITY—C. J. Rohde, Manchester, Iowa ......... " 

Of special note are the awards made at the Ohio State Fair where 
the highest score of 98 went to butter entered by the Conover Cream- 
ery Co. of Greenville, MADE FROM DE LAVAL HAND SEPA- 
RATOR CREAM, while the butter receiving the second highest score 
of 97 was also made from DE LAVAL HAND SEPARATOR 
CREAM by the Glen Echo Creamery of Springfield. Here, as in many 
other instances, we have a practical demonstration of how much the 
DE LAVAL separator means in both creamery and farm separation. 

All highest awards in every contest of the National Buttermakers 
Association, from 1892 to 1906, including the great Dairy Show in 
Chicago this year, have been won by users of DE LAVAL machines. 
The butter receiving highest score at the World’s Exposition in Paris 
in 1901 was DE LAVAL made, as was also the Grand Prize butter of 
the St. Louis World’s Fair in 1904. A DE LAVAL catalogue will 
help to make plain why DE LAVAL cream is superior. Write for it 
today. 

aoe). 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


Ranpowrn & Canal Sta. mn 608-113 Youva.e Squant 
CHICAGO ° MONTREAL 


$218 Fueert Street 74 CORTLANDT STREET, 75 & 77 Yor« Sraaxt 
Sa tt Ouumm S-. $4 &@ (6 Pewcess Stren 
SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK. WINNIPEG 




















BRAN IS T00 HIGH 


Bran isn’t what it used to be. Nowadays with improved milling methods 

the flour cles are all taken out and bran isn’t what it used to be. In 

fact you Know that it does not even look asit usedto. There is nothing 
Icft but the hard, woody, fiberous bran-flake against which 
the gastric juices have no effect at all. The irritating 
action of these hard flakes on the intestines of your uni- 
mal is of some benefit it is true but when you come to 
nutriment there is none. 

You expect to make your dairy profits on your feed in- 
vestment. If you expect to get large returns from your 
outlay you must invest in a feed that contains nutritive 
elements in the right Ege Feed experts are 
agreed that for best results, in milk or beef, there is noth- 

ing that equals a variety of grains, and the greater the 
variety in the diet of animals the better the results. 


Schumacher’s Stock Feed 


The Perfect Ration for All Farm Stock 


is rich in nutriment, a ae grain products—corn, oats and bariey 
finely ground and kiln-dried that is madhy times more digestible than bran 
and requires no additional feed products to procure for you big profits 
from your feed investment. 

Bran costs you too much money for mere roughage. The sooner you 
Senden er = it and feed an all nutritious feed the sooner will your 

k account be commensurate with your efforts. Schumacher’s Stock 
Feed costs Ym about the same as bran today, and wecare not what you 
feed with the bran Schumacher’s Stock F will produce equally as good 
or better results at afar less cost. Start right in feeding it today and 
watch results. Don’t forget that Schumacher’s Stock Feed is not an ex- 

nor is it a new feed. [t has been used continuously the 

most successful breeders and dairymen for a generation. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, write us. 


THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO., cHicaao, ILLINOIS 
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See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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THE LATEST MARKETS 


moving at $4@5 p bu. Hickory nuts 
firm at $@3.25, black walnuts 75c@I1, 
butternuts 65@80c. 

Poultry ' 

At New York, heavy receipts, a fall- 
ing off in the demand and other causes 
| resulted in a glutted market, with 
IN OSCEOLA COUNTY, MICHIGAN. —— Pnbat prices. Iced turkeys 

j | bring 13@15c p 1b a w, fey western 

is of Jands were covered at one timewith prer In. S > 46 , 
nertioded Lieber, some hemlock, but. no pine. chickens 14@15c, fowls 10@12c, roost- 
SOIL is heavy aud rich, clay or gravely loam, well ers S@9c, spring ducks 16@18c, spring 
re od inode nea grain lands, ideal HE secret of rubber geese 15@20c, squabs $1.50@4 p doz. big potato counties of Mich. w " 

These lands are guaranteed to be as fine.as any in | boot aking is in Live Springs 10c p lb, fowls do, roost- adjacent territory the h . Wis and 
the state but are still wild and covered with some cme. valit | ht ers 6@6'3c, turkeys 14@14%c, ducks jAc¢ month phi Ae. a 

mber and must be cleared, e uall 2 GOE 2 — 5 ora, oF , se : é > Cause 

RKETS are plentiful and close and on good q M y bbe Vase p pr, geese 1@1.50, pigeons 25c. a ctyal damage than was at fj Yd 
roads. Good ‘schools, churches, roads and ber used. ost ru r Vegetables Heved. In many counties rst be. 
tefephene lines already built. boots are made of old re- : . sn anne : doyedaee any ties of the Woo). 

TERMS: Lands sold for cash or one-quarter down lted bb icked At New York, peppers $1.50@2.25 p verine state it is estimated the yiela 
balance in five annual payments, interest #%--Price melted rubber, pic up bbl, string beans $1@2 p bskt, mar- Was cut down about 10%, This o 
$12 to $15 per acre. Write for booklet. at random by junk dealers. row squash G0@Sc p bbl, Hubbard course is a factor to be considers 

H. W. MARSH, Manistee, Michigan. Such boots have no elastic 7oc@S1, turnips Tic@sl. Canadian Complaint is made both east and wes: 

prapertien, little strength, rutabagas $1@1.10, tomatoes $1@1.75 over the pronounced scarcity of ears 
and crack after a few p hu, lettuce $1.50@2.50 p bx or bskt, to ship the new crop to market. This 
weeks wear. egepiants $1@2 p bbl, cauliflower $2 has been very pronounced ip 

Take a Buffalo Brand @*, beets $141.75 p bbl, carrots $1@ Where an enormous yield is harvested, 
rubber boot and you can 1.50, cukes $2@5 p bbl or 50c@$1.15 p However, dealers at Boston say that 
stretch. twist and bend it doz. lima beans $1@1.50 p bag. Cel-. had it not been for the fact of the car 
in an direction It proves ery 20@50c p doz, pumpkins 50@80c shortage, the market might have been 
ae A “oe P a p bbl, parsley 80c@$1 p 100 behs, spin- flooded with supplies in recent weeks 
that there must be a goo ach 75c@$1.25 p bbl, kale 30@50c, Throughout Mich, Wis, ete, buyers 
ony ho > tion ay have been giving 25@35c p bu in a 
Besides being made of 
stronger, better rubber, the 
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[18] 
-UNIMPROVED 


FARM LANDS 


POTATO CROP AND PRicEs 


Since the publication: jast Week 
American Agriculturist’s final esti of 
of the ‘06 potato crop, grower 
N Y, Mich and other states haye ou” 
the final finishing touches to the haw 
vest. The crop in the heayy prod > 
ing sections of the east has been 
cured in excellent condition, i 
generally being favorable, but in a 





DO YOU 


WANT A HOME 


In California in the famous Sacramento Valley 
near towns, railroads and churches of all de- 
nominations; from $10.00 per acre up, on easy 
payments. Write to us in any language for 
— a and maps and get a 40-acre tract 
n the most prosperous colony in America. 
G. H. UMBSEN & CO., 
20 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 
N. K. SPECT, Mgr. Country Dept. 





DEATH TO REAVES NEWTON'S Hesve ano Coucn Cunt 
Guaranteed A 








mushrooms 30@70c p Ib, okra $3@ 
3.50 p carrier, chicory $1@1.25 p bskt Wholesale way for new tubers, Higher 
a ae age ae ay on small lots to 
q VEM R go to local mar ets. In Me 30@3i5c js 
canvas is made lighter and ONION. MO ENT AND MARKETS coins even => ts York state al 
the rubber thicker. They Dealers at some eastern markets me. Wey — = @40c. 
stretch where the strain complain of the irregular to inferior _Potato yield 200 bus P a; in ‘Ott 
comes, hence wear longer quality of offerings of local onions. Too a de neo a sre _ excellent and 
and don’t crack. So that much stock now coming shows evi- ao ys reely.—[C. ©. y, 
ou will remember the dence of curing poorly and does not Mr mr : ; 
uffalo Brand we will send promise to keep well. This is responsi- Some blight, but a fair crop of po- 
FREE a beautiful souvenir ble for the wide range of prices now tatoes. row ers are selling at de Dp 
Buffalo Watch Fob if existing. Seale ean? *0 ip Tae 
ou ask. for illustrated About 50% of 06 onion crop is now Mitchell Co, Ta. 
ap “BRB” shipped.- Prices only fairly satisfac- We are gathering 70 bus potatoes p 
ooklet . Send 10c to tory. Some who are holding look for @ against 60 in ’05. The market is on 
pay postage and packing. better markets when cold weather sets °. ‘ level.—[W. R. Y., Charles Mir 
in.—[A. G., Elkhart Co, Ind. o, 
Wn. 8. Walker & Cor Onions are moving more rapidly at Potatoes made 125 bus p acre against 
77-83 Street, Buffale, ° 


175 last year. 
markets give 6O0c p 
Coos County, N H. 

It is learned that the Oct freeze did 
more or less damage to potatoes all 
over Mich, and especially near here 
Farmers had thousands of bus in 


Grand Rapids, Mich, a large distribut- Quality extra. Local 
ing point, selling at 40@50c p bu in a bu.—[C, H, EB, 
wholesale way. 

Growers in the “Sunderland” district 
of western Mass have recently sold ’06 
onions at 85@40c p bu. These prices 
raphy wip gait ea heaps in the fields uncovered and un- 

On Ors, Se ct y icy white on- protected. Many acres were undug at 
ions are somewhat higher, supplies of the close of last week.—[W. §. §, | 
such being moderate. Small white Grand Rapids, Mich 
pickle onions fetch $3@5 p bbl, state ge . 
and western yellows 1.50@2.25 p bag, In Presque Isle and vicinity pota- 
reds 1.50@2 toes made 275 bus p a against 260 in 

ar "05; acreage harvested was 15% larger. 
Recent sales at 32c p bu.—[E. E, Park- 
hurst, Aroostook Co, Me. 

Potatoes double the crop of 0; 
quality choice. Buyers giving 4c p 
bu.—[J. W. P., Oneida Co, N Y. 

Potato yield 25 bus p a short of 0. 
Quality is good although some fields 
rotted badly. Are getting 60c p bu.- 
[D. B., Franklin Co, Mass. 

It is claimed that in parts of Aroos- 
took Co, Me, more or less trouble is 
arising over the delivery and settle- 
ment for contract tubers. Last sprins 
many farmers signed crop at $1 p db! 
fall delivery and they now report that 
buyers are too exacting. 

Our potato crop made 180 bus p 4 
compared with 200 bus in ‘05. Qual- 
ity good. We are getting 50c p bu— 
[J. S. Hunsicker, Lehigh Co, Pa. 

At New York, at times an easiet 
feeling developed. Supplies fairly 
large, although not excessive. . la 
Island stock commands $1.75@2 P 
Ibs, state and western 1.62@1.7, - 
stock 1.70@1.80, sweets 1@1.75 p bbl. 


THE APPLE MOVEMENT 























ROOFING 


PER 100 
SQUARE FEET 





WATER Anon 
LIGHTNINGPROOF NG 


DERE Ree eee eee 4 


Most economical and durable roof oovering known. Easy to put on; ires no} 
tools but @ hatchet or a hammer. With ordinary care will outlast any other kind eed door. 
Thousands of satisfied customers everywhere have ven its virtues. Suitable fo: swing cover and urnon top. 
Also best for ceilin da < WE GUARANTEE EAC 
: pall ng STOVE TO REACH YOU 


Why not buy at Wholesale Prices? 
heater made for 

with all modern appliances 

Has large ash pit, swing 

roomy fire pot, bo a of 


$ buys this entirely 
. new, big, handsome 
coal or wood. Has 
évery up-to-date improvement 
and a full outfit of hand- 
some nickel trimmings. 
doors, screw draft register 
and ash pan. Strong and 
heavy steel. Large front 
ft Handsome 





mt 
$1.60 is our f 
pach sheet 24 inches wide and 24 inches long. Our rruga’ li 
ion; sheets 22 inches wide x 24 inchcs long $1.60, At25 cents per equareadditionall This heater is worth 
1 ts 6 and 8 feet long. Steel pressed brick siding, per square . fully $6.00, but we will 
are also furnish seam or “ send it to you any time 
within 30 days for $3.25 





fogs sxmyperngeremages ayers 
a 
es 


‘erritory. 
Eusranteed or money refunds is roofing 40 a GET OUR BIG NEW 
one arfswering this advertisement C. O. D., nd 

pot Becud ae topescenteds Gam Geiss have te tote tee chipesent ond or CATALOG AND SAVE 50 
no as represen ve ¢ the 6 ce 
for No. W- on PER CENT. ON YOURS 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


ve 
Farm of in the Home. Ww 
ie No. 91 gives prices and 


= 








- sm Our new Catalo 


DRILLING & 


Well] rrosrecrse taicanes 


Fastest drillers known. Great money earners? 
LOOMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIN, OHIO. 








RURAL BOOKS 


CATALOG FREE TO ALL. 
Our Brief Descriptive Catal 16 pages 
will be sent free of c e on Sppiinn 
for the same. Our New ree, Deosreuve 
Illustrated Catalog, 142 pages, 6 by 9 
inches, 6 illustrations, oroughly In- 
dexed by Titles and Authors, and containing 
Detailed Descriptions of all the best books 
on Rural and Home ics, sent for four 
cents in stamps,which only pays the postage. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


439 Lafayette Street, Marquette Buildi 
New York, NY. Chicago, iT 

















Buy a machine that does the 
work right—iuat cleans its strainer 
automatically with a brush, mixes liquid 


EMPIRE KING, and 
ORCHARD MONARCH 


do these things. They throw finest spray, 
are easiest to work and peer never _ clog. 
pas) a A spon more abou! ~— Write 
‘or instruction book on spra; ormulas, 
etc. Mailed free. asia 

FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., Nol0 11th St.,Elmira, 5.¥. 








Hore and’ Gattle Hideo to ee than te bail'st owe, 
Write for Price List, — Trap er ide 
*12.99° Hunters’ & Trappers’ 6ulde 
pate the subject ever written. Illus- 

trating all Fur Animals, 
th en rs secrets, etc. — 
S.. Dept. 78 Minn Mina. 








pictures of over 30,000 things t most families 
need for use or comfort and is full of Holiday 
8 tions from cover to cover. 
contains a large variety of labor-saving, 

money-saving articles at lower prices than here- 
tofore shown in any catalogue ever published. 

This up-to-date Buyer’s Guide contains ever- 
thing you can possibly need for the home, farm 
and shop. Opposite each article in the catalogue 
is the low prise at which we seil it, the lowest 
price for whichit can be bought in any store, in 
any city, big or little, in this or any country on 
the globe. You will spend hours of interest 
over its pages, you will marvel at the wonderful 
variety all complete in one big book. It makes 
buying pleasant as well as profitable. This cata- 
logue costs us $1 to print, but we will send it to 
you postpaid, FREE OF CHARGE. 


WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY. 

We will send you our Premium List containing 
100 valnable and useful premiums given away 
free. Also our Grocery vist, showing how you 
can save one-third your living expense. 

We Sell Reliable Goods Only. 

Buy of us and secure Best Goods at Lowest 
Prices. Prompt Shipments am Freight and 
Express Rates and a QUARED Levery time. 
— guarantee satisfaction or refund your 

oney. 


WHITE, VAN GCLAHN & CO., 
GChatham&q. Established 1816. New York City, 
THE OLDEST MAIL ORDER HOUSE IN AMERICA. 











According to George Harnden_ of 
Boston, apple exports from the is 
and Canada in bbls for the week e 
ed Oct 20, 06, were as follows: - 

From To Liver- Lon- Others To 


pool don 

ante or 91,608 
Boston ...20,578 1,025 oe 
|New York 11,358 5,803 17,548 “ue 
|Portland .. 8,037 ~— a6 14141 
; Montreal .15,551 9380 23,666 505 
Halifax . 5,505 _ =e 


41,209 100.9% 
> 470 104,068 
37218 1058 





. 61,029 7,758 
8S wk '05 55,173 10,025 
S wk ’04 53,454 24,766 . 
See page 406 for American BF crop 
turist’s final estimate of the . 
with comparative data. 4 
At New York, an easier hype 
vails; /supplies generous. Jono -. 
$2.50@4 p bbl, Alexanders .~ ng? 
Wealthys do, Maiden Bus Be So: 
Pippins 2.25@2.75, Gravenste 4 “24h, 
3, Greenings 1.50@2.25, aarp 
Baldwins 1.50@2.50, Ben Davis 40- 


Total 
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against 
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dug at 
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40c p 


of 05. 
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GREAT STOVE OFFER 


WONDERFUL REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


69 CENTS beret se mow, hee 
Sheet 


1907 Model Airtight 
tove. Larg 


rresponding! Ww 
derful price reductions, astonishi 
offers, all shown in our new 


large swell silver nick- 
eled ornamented dome, elaborate 
nickel base, arms, nickel frame 
and other trimmings, mica 
(isinglass) sw Ts, 


buys this dig, 
A size six- 


— 
: ned 
high back, big shelf and qeavt the very best 
cana buy. Write Ls our 


and learn all avout these 


‘Own MAMMOTH FACTORY 
the largest stove foundry in 


EE Pi 
te 


re 
: at 


to 
Treight charges. Me will 1 tell you just 


ight will be on any stove to your Jar town 
Ii it will eurprise 


Ee 
ej 
Es 


2. 


pale. free, our cow 
vith a all these and ony 
ane, the marvelous ieee te 
st attractive stove proposi we 
1 tove Offer we or anyone ha 
mak ‘emember also, if you bar's s 
us you share’ in in the are it. We 
to our outers hundreds of _rotesste ar- 
absolutely treo to you. ie-all explained ta 
you, exp a) 
bank. "Don't buy B sw at home or 
u ge 8 ove 2 
our offers. Ne 


ines, 
» ROEBUCK & GO., Chicago, fil. 


FOU WANT TO EARN. MONEY 
PRIZES for tno these whe sere 


clubb' offers of season 
fend, Woman's Home Cons vamion both fora fail 


om to. : 

These cinhs 

S100 & week, 

our time or a 
culars before 





commission on each orier. 
A . A ag earn 


etritory is taken, 
ween ae ETF ee Womihasten Bq. B, Now York City. 





oe atlet A is worth the asking. Tells 
a Poor Steveds not Cheap at 
88 songs aoe wonder how ——— ever, 
vi t it im their kitche: 
St trove w Works, Rochester, M. Y. 





DYER oor, CUARANTEE of 


on Editorial Page. 





EVENINGS 


The Victorian Order of Nurses 


WHAT CANADA IS DOING IN DISTRICT 
NURSING 


In the Victorian order of nurses 
Canada has an institution in which she 
may well take pride. The primary 
object in the establishment of this 
order was to make available in outly- 
ing districts all over Canada expert 
nursing aid. It was organized in 1807 
opject in the establishment of this 
diamond jubilee of Queen Victoria. 

The objects cf the order are four: 
First, to supply nurses, thoroughly 
trained in hospital and district nurs- 
ing, and subject to one central author- 
ity, for the nursing of the sick who 
are otherwise unable to obtain trained 
nurses in their own homes, both in 
town and country districts; second, to 
bring local associations for supplying 
district nurses into association by af- 
filiation with the order; 
maintain as a first necessity, a high 
standard of efficiency for all district 
nursing: fourth, to assist in providing 
small cottage hospitals or homes, 

This last object grew out of the con- 
ditions which the order had to meet. 
It was soon seen that district nurses 
in the middle west, owing to great dis- 
tances, were of little use, and a plan 
to establish cottage hospitals was suc- 
cessfully carried out. A modification 
of this idea is what is borne in mind in 
the experiment at Danbury, N H, of 
which an account was given in these 
columns in the issue of Oct 13. To 
students of the subject it seems not 
only a feasible, but a very practical 
plan to establish a small cottage hospi- 
tal so centrally located that it will be 
available to several adjoining towns. 
Why shoud not several towns unite in 
a nursing district as they do in a 
school district? 


INCIDENTS OF THE VICTORIAN WORK 

In the early days of the order a dis- 
trict was opened in the Rainy river 
country. Fort Francis then had no 
railway, and the nurses had a stage 
drive of 180 miles in the middle of 
winter. The nights, as a rule extreme- 
ly cold, were spent in shacks along 
the banks of the river. The nurses 
stationed at Fort Francis cared for 
many patients on the American side. 
On one occasion they had patients who 
were very ill on both sides, crossing 
and recrossing in a small boat during 
the formation of ice. 

The districts are established all out 
through the great wheat belt now be- 
ing opened in northwest Canada. As 
an instance of how they are appreci- 
ated, a man, with both hands crushed 
so that amputation was necessary, 
rode 70 miles over an unfinished road 
to reach the cottage hospital at Swan 
river. Had it not been for this little 
hospital he would have had to go 
miles further. In another case, a 
trapper, badly burned by his camp 
fire, walked 16 miles to the nearest 
house tn the depth of winter and then 
Grove 30 miles to reach the hospital. 
He was both badly burned and frozen. 
Had it not been for the availability of 
this hospital there is almost no I*mit 
to what he would have had to endure. 


THE COST 

It has been estimated that every 
visit made by the nurse costs the or- 
der sixty cents, the return being about 
twenty cents. Payment is expected 
wherever possible if it be no mo-e than 
five cents a visit. It removes the stig- 
ma of charity and preserves the inde- 
pendence of those who avail them- 
selves of the assistance offered. 

An important part of the work is 
the district linen closet. This closet 
contains supplies of night-dresses, 
wrappers, baby linen, bed linen, etc. 
These are lent during the time of ill- 
ness, or given away as the case may 
require. 

It is the object of the order to event- 
ually cover the Dominion with a net- 
work of districts and hospitals and this 
i3 slowly but surely being done. While 
the majority of these are located in 
towns or cities, a few are out in the 
wilds, as already stated. In the case 
of the small towns, the outlying coun- 
try has the benefit of the statinn and 
the nurse’s work when needed 

What Canada has done we should be 
able to do to better advantage on this 
side of the border, more especially in 
the thickly settled districts. As before 
stated, a district could easily com- 
bine several towns, so that-the cottage 
hospital would be available at.a ot 
paratively small expense to each. 
there 
plan? 


third, to. 


not food for thought in this ; 





AT HOME 
A Thousand Years from How 


PHILIP B. STRONG 


A thousand years from now! 
Ten times ten decades hence! 
Who then will care that I have lived 
ln want or opulence? 


Who then will shed a tear 
As by my grave he strays, 
Or even know my resting place, 
In those far distant days? 


And yet, though none may trace 
The influence to its source, 
No life doth ever cease to work 

With good or evil force. 


And other lives shall be, 
As I have lived and thou, 

Or base or noble—heed it well— 
A thousand years from now. 


Faithful Intelligence 
MRS JOHN B. SIEBERT 


The following is a true story of @ 
big St Bernard whose home is in Du- 
luth. The family in the home where 
Don lived had a little girl of three 
summers. I have seen the little tot 
and the faithful dog many times on 
the street together, the little one hold- 
ing on to the big fellow’s shaggy coat 
walking along together or riding on 
his back. The family lived in the part 
of town where a railroad passed close 
by their home. One morning. the 
child, playing as usual, walked along 
the track and sat down. It was al- 
most time for the express from St 
Paul to Duluth. No one had noticed 
the child or dog on the track until it 
was too late. 

Then it was the brave, faithful dog 

his Mttle companion by the 
back of the dress in a firm hold, and 
ulled her clear off the track, holding 
~ till all was safe again. The child 
laughed and shouted in glee thinking 
it all in fun. The faithful old dog, 
*mid all the shouts of terror and joy, 
held on and when he let go, looked up 
and wagged his tail, as if to say, ‘“Well 
I took care of her this time.” I saw 
them many times afterward, always 
together. 





<> 


The one unfailing test of friendship 
is trouble. 


Demand the best and finest in life 
and get it.—[{Kentucky Farmer. 











My lamp-chimneys some- 
times get broken, but seldom 
or never break. There is a 
great difference. 

My Index is useful to every 
one who owns a lamp, and it 
is_ free. 

Address, MACBETH, Pittsbargh. 





Buy your clothing di- 
rect from the mill, Cut 
out the dealer's 
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'Mr. Edison says: 


rr 


“I want to see a Phono- 
Amer- 


An offer open to every 


person. 


genuine Edison! — 
ben Bm a on bapa trial in your own 
home! 
quired. If acceptable Pay lowest cash 


at 50 Cents e Week (larger 

larger outfits) with- 

50c a Week bu3.2 Sout 

WRITE T@DAY for r the areas mas son 

Sortul"Baieoe Pamtorcen ‘offer — FREE! 
PR ICK BABSON, 

Edtson Distributers. 
149 Michigan Ave., Suite 3278 A Chicago 





Better get that 
Stove To-day 


Delays are always inconven- 
venient and may prove dan- 
us. ou can give 

oe family and yourself 
the comfort 


(Sold by teading dealers everywhere) 
Do you want a base burner? The Meal Jewel ti- 


best—the most powerful —. and 
the most durably constructed stove of its 
class—heavy steel body, full size heavy, 
Gre-pot—all joints reinforced. Under 


You the 
weight of the castings, to notice the fittings and finish, 
the quality of nickel work; the weight of linings; the 
size of the Gre-box; the actual of the stove 
—you run no risk of making a mistake in size. 
blacked 














EDDYSTONE 


AROUND THE TABLE 


Simpson - Eddystone 


Solid Blacks 


Why have they been the standard 
dress-goods for more than sixty years? 
Honest making—the best that 
human knowledge dictates; staunch 
materials; absolutely fast colors. 
Ash your dealer for 
Simpson-Eddystone Solid Blacks. 


Three generations of Simpsons 
have made Simpson Prints. 


PRINTS the Edaystone Mig Co (Sole Makers) Pedledaigtte 








“Kalamazoos” are fuel savers. 
They last a lifetime— 


Economical in all respecte— 
They are low in price and h 


are 
made ready for busin 


h in quality— 


easily operated and quickly set up and 
ess— 


Buy from the actual manufacturer— 
Your money returned if everything is not exactly 
as represented— 


in your own pocket the dealers’ and job- 


ou keep 
bers’ profits when you buy a Kalamazoo, 


We want to 
ese te you 

at you can- 
not buy a bet- 
ter stove or 
range than the 
Kalamazoo at 
any price. 
We want to show you how and 
To to in 
ng direct from our fac ° 
you think $5, or $10, or 

wor 


Tatgne haw parece 
Ti 
Heater for Hard Coal 


why you save from 
bu 


stoves and es 
of fuel; ‘note 
conipare our 


We Pay the Freight 


All Kalama- 
200 stoves and 
ranges are 
guaranteed 
under a bind- 


as represented, 
and ready for 


baking and roast- 
easy. 





paving * 
SEND POSTAL FOR 
CATALOGUE NO. 100 


Examine our complete line of 
iy aes 
6 ui 3 
rices with others 
and then decide to 
buy from actual man- 
ufacturers and save 
middlemen’s 

@ shows 267 

styles an«| sizes forall 
kinds of fuel. Write 
now. Sold on 360 
Days Approval Test, 


‘ Kalamazoo Stove Co, 


Manufacturers, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Handeome 


d 
All stoves blacked, 


Oak Bto Heater 
Yor ell kinds of fusl 


ing, legal and thoroughly respon- 
sible $20,000 bon pas 


exactly 


lished 
immediate use 


when you receive them. 
You won’t need the heip of an exe 
pert to set them up in your home, 


Nickel- 


ed Monarch Cast Iron 
. Forall kinds of fuck 


/3MORE- Bin Geese BURNER 


“A Twentieth Century Wonder.” 


=) 


THE GLA: 8S CONE IS WHA 


Gives full benefit of flame down to the wick top. 
The glass top ie @uar- 


hide the flame by turning down the wick. 
anteed not to break from heat. 
It wiil fit any ordinary Lamp. 
For sale by all dealers. 


You cannet 


If your dealer does not have them, send his name with the price, 
wiz, 20 cents for No. 1 size or 25 cents for No. 2 size and we wi 
mail you one, postage paid, which you may use ten days. 
then sa istiod 


wi 
money. 


th it, return it to us and we will 


t 
te to Department BO ofthe 


BING BURNER CO.’ 
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breeding and care of 
standard works of fictio’ 
and poetry. t us sen 


A Few Good Books 


On Zoe living room table make your 
evenings both pleasant and fitable. 
lish not only techni 
every subject ent to the farm, the 
ive stock, etc., but 


Save 


books on 


history, travel 
you ae catalog. 


Keeps fire lon 
rekindling. 
ipe from 


10% to 


vents 


YOUR Fuel 


Saves from 1 Protector’ ha 


your stove or furnace. G 
teed to save 
cent or money back. 
more heat and even heat be- 
cause it consumes all gases. 
r—no frequent 
stove 


from 10 to 40 per 
Gets 


fining them 
they are mere babies, I do think there 
is a world of general information that 
the mother can impart at home with- 
out any tax upon their health what- 
ever. 
many great big youngsters there are 
who start to school unable to count, 
to tell 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
I York 


Springfield, Mess. 














: See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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t is not a radiator but « 
protector. Easily attached and 
needs no attention. 

Size Gin. for Stoves, delivered $3.50 
tyegeid east of Missouri River 
Made in all sizes up to millequipment. 

Write for free booklet with full 
description, illustrations and tes 
timonfais. Do it now—today. 
COMPANY, 

B, Detroit, Mich. 
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The Wisdom of Folly 


The cynics say that every rose 

Is guarded by a thorn that grows 
To spoil our posies; 

But I no pleasure therefore lack; 
I keep my hands behind my back 
When smelling roses. 


"Tis proved that Sodom’s apple tarts 
Have ashes as component parts 

For those that steal them; 

My soul no disillusion seeks— 

I love my apples’ rosy cheeks, 

But never peel them. 


Though outwardly a gloomy shroud, 
The inner half of every cloud 

Is bright and shining; 

I therefore turn my clouds about 
And always wear them inside out, 


Our idols’ feet are made of clay, 
So stony-hearted critics say 
With scornful mockings; 
My images are deified 
Because I keep them well supplied 
With shoes and stockings. 


My modus operandi this— 
To take no heed of what’s amiss; 
And not a bad one; 
Because as Shakespeare used to say, 
A merry heart goes twice the way 
That tires a sad one. 
[Selected. 


———__ > 


When Shall She Start to School 


WESTERN MOTHER 


EVEN years’ work in the school- 

room prompts me to say to Mrs 

H. A. B., of Michigan, that I 
think her little girl will be better at 
home until she is six at least, and 
seven would be better still. Her brain 
is developing very rapidly now, and 
she will be better off, both mentally 
and physically, for a few more years 
of freedom, and will progress enough 
more rapidly when she does start, to 
more than make up all that she, seem- 
ingly, loses just now. 

As Mrs B. states that she is unus- 
ually bright, she might perhaps carry 
the work of older children all. right, 
but my observation of children in gen- 
eral has been that, started too early, 
they are unable to keep up the work 
done by children two or three years 
their seniors, and become discour- 
aged, grow to feel that they “cannot” 
if they do try, and therefore lack in- 
centive to try, even when the task is 
really easy. 

Again, having to remain in the same 
grade, another year the work is “‘old’”’ 
and lacking in interest. Or, where 
the child has done fairly well, but not 
well enough to take the work of the 
next grade, he finds the lessons so 
much easier the second year than do 
the rest of the class, that much of 
his time is unoccupied and he forms 
habits of idleness and mischief which 
are hard to eradicate. 

There are some children so bright 
that they can start in at four or five 
and keep right up with their grades 
for years, yet I think it always tells 


on their nervous systems in the end. 


Better have the children a few years 
later in finishing school than to have 


a collapse during the high school pe- 


riod, or, escaping that, go through life 


unduly nervous. 


But while I do not believe in con- 
in a schoolroom while 


Only a teacher knows how 


their right hand from their 
left, not knowing the time of day, the 
days of the week, north from south, 
or any one of the hundreds of other 
little things that one would think 
would find a joy in 
HOME KINDERGARTEN 


Kindergarten material is so cheap, 
and such an aid to both mother and 


child in developing their ming 
through play, that it is every chiigs 
right to have it. As a suggestion for 
those who have never used it, I woul 
like to quote a few items from an gp. 
der that has just gone to one of the 
frequent advertisers in this paper, 
Montgomery Ward & Co, for our two 
chil - under school age: one ny. 
meral frame, 144 balls in the prismat- 
ic colors, 23 cents; 1 box colored wood- 
en ._ beads for stringing, teaching 
counting, colors, etc, 19 cents; 1 box 
12 animal cards, perforated for gew. 
ing, including 5 colors of worsted, » 
cents; 1 box 24 mats and pictures for 
paper weaving, and one weaving 
needle, 20 cents: 1 kindergarten seis. 
sors, 10 cents; 1 box 16 colored cray. 
ons, 10 cents; 1 box water colors, 1§ 
colors, and brush, 15 cents; 1 trans. 
parent paper tablet with 16 pictures 
for drawing, 10 cents; (by supplying 
additional paper for drawing the fab- 
let can be used indefinitely); 1 box tey 
money, all denominations, amounting 
to $100, for playing store and learning 
to change money, 17 cents; 1 mounted 
blackboard, slated both sides, 
cents; 1 box word-making tablets (sey- 
eral hundred pasteboard squares hav- 
ing a letter on each side), 20 cents, 
The whole lot comes under $2, and let 
no one say they cannot afford to du- 
plicate it. 

Does not the development of our 
children come before every other con- 
sideration? If needs be, cut out the 
candy, likewise the Christmas toys 
that are so soon broken and cast aside, 
and buy kindergarten material in- 
stead. It will furnish the children with 
weeks of unadulterated happiness dur- 
ing the storms of winter, and, to take 
the narrowest possible. view of it, any 
mother will say it pays for itself over 
and over again in the long hours of 
freedom it gives her in providing busy 
work that is both instructive and fas- 
cinating. Children are “bad” only 
when they lack outlet for their en- 
ergy. Don’t scold or whip, but pro- 
vide something to do. There is a kin- 
dergarten training book of 400 pages, 
written especially for mothers, by 
Lida Brooks Jviller, that can be had 
from the same house for 65 cents, and 
any mother of small children, who 
has not had kindergarten training, 
will find it most helpful. 


With the Host 


There is a suggestion in what Waldo 
has to say in the Open Forum this 
week, which, it seems to me, must 
strike home to all of us. It does t 
me, anyway. Why can’t we act on 
his suggestion and make it a personal 
matter to do something to put an end 
to this unmitigated nuisance? Sure 
we are a long suffering people. 

Thanksgiving approaches. What 
have you had to be thankful for since 
this question was asked at the Table 
@ year ago? What made the pleessa® 
est Thanksgiving you can recall, suc 
@ memorable affair? Tell us; perhaps 
other Tablers may be helped there 
Help us to help others to make 
coming holiday a Thanksgiving ind s 
What have you to be thankful for? 

Any more “Shut-ins” coming i 
the sunshine? There is room for 
of you. 

‘Konia I bespeak your attention for 
and careful consideration of the e 
reasoning of Western Mother and 
helpful suggestions which she —_ 
Here is a woman practicing her © 
ideas. Refreshing, isn’t it? 

oS eS 

The Cheat—“Money may Pay the 
pressing obligation of temporal net 
ments; but at best money 1s oo 
a counter in “the game, and he nat 
cheats to get. the counters hae ies 
won the game,” says William 4% 
White in American Magazine. 
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pear Sunshiners: It is said that 
the Mngiisn missionaries first 
to Africa the writing of letters 
groused the greatest curiosity. It was 
g mystery. They questioned if the per- 
ga receiving the letter could see the 
move or hear the voice. At last 
an illustration, a missionary ar- 
the men in a iong line, and 
sationed a missionary at each end. To 
first missionary he gave a message 
ip write on paper, and this paper was 
passed the length of the line to the 
g@her missionary, who read the mes- 
age just as it was giv- It was magic 
ip them. To the understanding heart, 
God has written beautiful letters, 
, summer and ter—tetters 
gritten on the biue sky, t-e green 
arth and snow-ciad hills; letters car- 
fed by fow>rs, birds and sunbeams; 
jove-lettters that make the heart beat 
in response. Although, gaining nicely 
now, for over thre years I have spent 
the greater part of the time in bed, 
very ill with heart trouble, and how 
glad I have been that my home was on 
the farm! Nature has a way of glid- 
jag into our dark hours with a smile 
of gladness, a sympathy that no arti- 
fclal works or doings of men can give. 
lam glad of this depar:ment of the 
paper, and may it bring muct sun- 
shine to the weary shut-in ones. 
Shut in with a trio of angels sweet— 
Patience and Grace all rain to m 
With Faith that can suffer and stand 
and wait, 
dnd lean on the promises strong and 
great.”—[M. 1. T, 


Dear Sunshine: Hello, everybody! 
[am so delighted with the idea of a 
corner just for “shut-ins” that I hardly 
@n express myself. Let us make this 
the brightest corner in the paper. Eyv- 
a@yone will have to do their share, 
though, and, for my part, thank the 
eliter for giving us this opportunity, 
indeed for thinking of us at all. What 
é you who cannot waik do to while 
tay time? Let’s help each other to 
wip ourselves —[L. M. Hunt, Mass. 


Dear Circle: I want to extend a lit- 
te sympathy to all the shut-ins. I was 
much interested in Happy Cripple’s 
biter, but I do not think she needs 
iy suggestions as to letting in sun- 
for by her letter I should say 
that she has learned her tesson well. 


ime, somewhere on yonder 
shore, 

When these frail barks have crossed 
the tide, 


This broken thread of life, once-more 
Shall be complete and glorified, 
Tor God shall wipe away all tears 
4nd there will be eternal peace; 
there we'll find our recompense, 
recompepse for lives like these.” 
—[A, W. Wheeler, 


-— 





The Open Forum. 
Der Host: Why not old lovers, 
well as young? Old lovers 


we @ rarity among long married 
couples it sometimes seems, but they 
we the people who have walked side 
in prosperity or adversity, have 
their troubles, and borne their 
pathos. The true husband 
are always true loversa.— 
Sweet. ~ we 


cue 


i to lay before the Tabie and it 
twig ummed up in the name of a 
Society, the “Heimatschutz.” 
ae formidable in English, isn’t it? 
& large way it stands for the 
the home. It is the 
he natural beaut. 

y of the home coun- 
enn it is doing all it can to keep 
aay spirit against the disfigure- 

and vulgarization by means of 
oeertising signs which is going on in 
Valleys and on the mountain 
nae What need tere is for a tre- 
Ying ra concerted movement of this 
the our own broad land. How 
rampan spirit of-commercialism run 
lar, the until, for a few paltry dol- 
come farmer allows his barn to be- 
Ors to ering sign board, an eye- 
tant to himself and a perpetual irri- 
will, ¢ his neighbors! Go where we 
the he God-given natura 
‘ountry is disfig 


f 
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ous glaring devices of the sign painter. ' 


Why can’t we have a “Heimatschut2’ 
right here among the Tablers, for the 
SS and promotion of home 

uty, each using his or her influ- 
ence to prevent the increase of new 
disfigurements and, where possible the 
discontinuance of old eyesores in the 
immediate home neighborhood? I for 
one will do my part. We read much 
of the “city beautiful”—why not the 
“country beautiful?” I am for it 
heart and soul.—[Weldo. 


Dear Host: Two letters in your ex- 
cellent issue of October 13 refer to the 
“habit of iying” of children. N. 
Walker reports being broken of it by 
the mother’s reasoning, but Vermont 
Father sees that the child would out- 
grow that habit anyhow. Real lying 
is nearly always from fear, and if the 
child leads anything like a normal 
life and is not oppressed, it will early 
learn to distinguish and report the 
truth. Most little child if not all, 
are incapable of distingu' ng what 
occurred in their minds from what oc- 
curred in fact, and they will come with 
the most impossible stories and stick 
to them because they thought of those 
things and having thought of them, 
it seems to them that they occurred. 
After all, what we relate is simply 
our impressions, and the child has to 
learn to see the difference between the 
impressions that come from inside and 
the impressions that come from out- 
side. Many an innocent little victim 
is punished as a liar and gets a repu- 
tation as a liar for telling what it sin- 
cerely believed to be true and what is 
in fact true to it, until finally the ter- 
ror of punishment and the suggestion 
of unreliability really does convert 
the child into a pocket Ananias.— 
[Bolton Hall. 


Dear Host: I think with Jasper 
Blines, that we should look for and 
find the best there is in people and this 
we can do only by bringing the very 
best there is in us. I think it is worth 
while. We all h. ve our ideals and if 
they are of the right kind our lives, 
by living up to them, will be the 
grander and nobler. Who knows how 
many our lives and example will be 
the means of helping! Above all let 
us have sympathy and cLarity for an- 
other.—[A. M. Wheeler. 


Dear Host: It is a labor of love that 
@ mother does and that is what keeps 
our lives so hopeful. It is courage 
and cheer we need to bear the little 
everyday trials. Live but one day 
atatime. I wish every young mother 
would just think of that—live one day 
ata time. Tomorrow never comes.— 
[Mother of Six, 


Dear Host: I have a girl of four 
years that is exceedingly hard to gov- 
ern. She does not pretend to mind 
the first time spoken to, but I am right 
there, firm, every day in the week, just 
the same. I tell her just what she can 
expect if she diso then leave her 
to decide. If she does disobey, I do 
just what I told her I would. But it 
is right down—what shall I call it?— 
meanness, not simply a mischievous 
spirit. It is very wearing on one to 
have to always be so stern and strict, 
but I cannot relax my discipline one 
day. If she doesn’t obey me now I 
will suffer later on. It all de- 
pends on a child’s disposition and gen- 
eral make-up how to deal with it. 
But to all parents, I would say this: 
If you undertake to make a child 
obey, do so if you spend half a day at 
it.—[Dakota. 


Dear Host: I was up on a 
farm; my father was an old man and 
I the only child at home and I did 
more outside than most girls do. I 
married a farmer and still lived on the 
farm five years, then went to town. 
We opened and operated a photo gal- 
lery for two years, then bought the 
city bakery and operated both nearly 
five years, then selling out. My hus- 
band clerked in a furniture store and 
finally we bought a farm 1% miles from 
town. Thus I think I have had ample 
chance to know which I think best 
and I say give me farm life with all 
nature around me, where I can see ‘the 
beauty of sunrise and sunset, the or- 
chard in all its loveliness at different 
seasons of the year, where I can have 
my flock of fowls, my fresh fruit from 
vine, bush and tree, my vegetables 
fresh and crisp and last but not least 
my flowers in their beauty and loveli- 
ness as the all-wise Father has cre- 
ated them for us.—[{H. P., Mich. 


“I saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 
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Let Us Send You On Trial 
This Two-Hora 


DUPLEX 


THE IDEAL 
Christmas Gift 
Direct from our 


Factory to any 
Address in U. S. 


ORDER EARLY. 
Bach horn is go inches long with 
@17 inch bell, 
An Entirely New Principle 
in Phonographs 


—Twe vibrating 
produce the sou 


horus to pu i} itt 
~ amplify and mu vly 


ms to re 


{ Shae of cabinet, 18 inches by 14 by 10 inches high. 








Double Volume of Sound. 


© 
and in tone—than the best old le ono 
is the first and the onty phonograph return it at onee at our ae Cee? 
to ‘coflect the vibrations and get ait he sound 1 


but it isn’t all. 


from both we in the price exact! 15— because 
eat Bee wseser on ooaed box of the Du- we ‘ave yen ail _the jobbers," “4 “s and 
glen has two vibvation and twe horns pt he pr) 
Stee diaphragmes wold through deals the Dupler would cost you 
The gives you aff the music at least ¢100—and i 
any other you lose one-ha'f. would be a n 
the volume of sound produced by ft with di- 
the of any other—no matter what its price— rect from our fac- 
end judge for yourself. tery it costs you 
Purer, Sweeter Tone. ) — Sain aded) - 
that any means. and seven dayr’ trial in yourown home 
Bete produces apd totes oo to keep it if you are not 
volume—but tone is satisfied. You rum no risk. for this advertisement 
Genrer, , purer and more nearly like the could not « in paper if we did potearry 
original than is produced by any other mechanical out our prom! 
ms Musie In Your Home. 
using two diaphragms the Duplex are 
oe ee re ee with ut apenas in the re- wit the pape Fucmaquaph you can enjoy « 
producer. delightful selection o} a plano, 
The tension used in the old style repro- banjo, guitar, or violin music, aneo- 
@ucers to back into position dotes or dialect pi all by the mar. 
each time hy pull reughens velous two horned the faultiess fidelity 
the fine wave groove in the record, and that causes of an instantaneous 
the barsh, metallic sound You cen bring to family and friends, in all 
Soe epgoahinn, aren cand when you hear the old their ori nal beauty, the p leas gems of musical 
be Saye ec Tg | ous like 
Du iho wave qvecsun of he sored ve — ges Albert, Pugno, Jan 
Sen Pend : result exact repredwotion Of Ory to the notes 
Sciginah osumie hyn ody fresh from the throat of a Pa — 
Direct From Our Factory. — —— 
~< ‘And best of all, you can hear once more, the volce 
Wt age of £0, at enat ee of dear old Jos Jefferson as, pathos 
purer, sweeter tone other he delivers the lines of Rip Van eo familiar 
made. Wo want wo prove 18 at our expense 'e te a former generation. 
ask you us one cupenge—an 
an 'mutually use With every Duplex we send free 
friends to hear three 10 inch records. 


Write today for catalog and full particulars of our FREE trial’offer. 
o You'll never regret it. Please address 


The Duplex Phonograph Co., “£s%;"" Kalamazoo, Mich. 





































eryone - Exelaims 
About Our Lights!” 


than Glen” weiten Hoe, Wt. Renee Titine Ohne. "Ry Clty Itemda visitng 
here say they are as good as in fact, my 
ms considered the best lighted house 
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The Angle Lamp is the zew method of burning 
Common kerosene oil, is as different from the 
A, ordinary lamps in resudts as it is in agpearence, It 
makes common kerosene the best, the cheapest 
and the most satisfactory of all lighting methods. 
Safer and more reliable than gasoline or acetylene, 
yet as convenient to operate as gas or electricity, 


The Angle Lam 


high of low without odor. Ne smoke, no danger. Filled while 
nce or twice a week. It foodsa soom with its beautiful, sof, mel 


erect 

the actually pays for dq Darwhile the ordiaary round wick lamp, esualiy, considered the cheapest 

of “ges gale gust efee, zee saployes is this tam full 16 hours on the same 
. 30 DAYS 


‘Wouldn't keto your home referred to by your neighbors as “the best 
sain nemenes Spe cene te ne sehen Jou reenter 
THE MFG. MURRAY STREET, NEW 
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American Machine Made Guns’ STEEL SQUARE 
Shit" awntrtt POCKET BOOK 


Best Medium Priced Guns made. Write for eatalogue. A Practical and Handy Treatise Giv- 
POWERS & WILLIAMS, Streator, iI. ing the Kest and Simplest siethods of 


Using the Carpenter’s Steel Square. 
PATENTS. ase 
Sm co. z 


oe ee yg Tllustrated, 3x'.x5 
Scam BC, | Oran Juha Company, New Yor 
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Piano | Month 
FREE 


You cannot buy a 
piano equal to this 
one, for less than 

350 in any retail 

store. It is superb in action, tone and 

finish, Our price cash with order, either 

Mahogany or Walnut case, is $165. Or 

you can pay a little each month instead 
g cash, if you wish. 

e will ship this piano to any re- 
sonsible person for thirty days’ trial, 
free. If it pleases you, keep it; if not 
return it at our expense, 


Guaranteed For Five Years. 

No piano for less money can be cotay uar- 
anteed for so long a time. We have sold pianos 
forty-one years, and our guarantee makes every 
purchase absolutely safe, 

We sell this piano at a wholesale price— 
because direct from our factory. Your bank 
can ascertain our responsibility for you. Write 
for large illustrated piano book. It explains 
how our mail orcer met‘:od enables you to buy 
a better piano for less money than can be ob- 
tained otherwise. 

If you mention the paper in which you saw 
this advertisement, we wiil send in addition, 
tue “Piano Buyer’s Cuide,” which contains 
much useful information about pianos in 
genueral—not about any particular make of 
piano. You will find it interesting and useful. 

Agents wanted, 


C.J. HEPPE & SON, Dept. 2, 
th and Thompson &Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SHIP. DIRECT 


From Facto 
On Appreve. 


Saving all mid 
diemen'’s pro- 
=. My a 
ie entalo; 
wil somvines 
you that [ can 


SAVE YOU 
$10 to $20 


T have sold 20,000 

high-class steel 

Franses. our 
money refunded 
after 


Six Months’ Trial 
If Clapp’s 
IdealStee! Range 


does not prove in every way better th 5 
superior location on Lake Evie where oe ’ aa 5 
freights and skilled labor are cheapest and best, enables 
mo to furnish a TOP NOTCH Steel Range at the price 
= would pay s pp an al stove. Bend 
Tbe) oO es an with ith- 
for Zarm, residence o hotel ce. = 


Chester D. Clapp, 235 Lynn St. Toledo O- 




















TERRIBLE ITCHING SCALP. 


Eczema Broke Out Also on Hands and 
Limbs—An Old Soldier Declares: 
*“Cuticura is a Blessing.” 


“At all times and to all people I am 
willing to testify to the merits of Cuti- 
cura. It saved me from worse than the 
torture of hades, abput the year 1900, 
with itching on my scalp and temples, 
and afterwards it commenced to break 
out on my hands. Then it broke out 
on my limbs. 
geon, whose treatment did me no good, 
but rather aggravated the disease. I 
then told him I would go and see a 
physician in Erie. The reply was that 
I could go anywhere, but a case of 
eczema like mine could not be cured; 
that I was too old (80). I went to an 
eminent doctor in the city of Erie and 
treated with him for six months, with 
like results. I had read of the Cuti- 
cura Remedies, and so I sent for the 
Cuticura Soap, Ointment and Resolvent 
and continued taking the Resolvent 
until I had taken six bottles, stopping 
it to take the Pills. I was now getting 
better. I took two baths a day, and at 
night I let the lather of the Soap dry 
on. I used the Ointment with great 
effect after washing in warm water, 
to stop the itching at once. I am now 
cured. The Cuticura treatment is a 
blessing, and should be used by every 
one who has itching of the skin. I 
can’t say any more, and thank God 
that He has given the world such 2 
curative. Wm H. Gray, 3303 Mt Ver- 
_, St Philadelphia, Pa, August 2, 


I then went to a sur-. 
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The Cutest Kindergarten in the World 


FANNY C. MACAULAY, JAPAN 


shut our 
pretend that we have 
crossed the big Pacific 
ocean, and are getting off 
the steamer at Kobe. Such 
[ a strange, wonderful city 
as it is, different from any- 
thing we have even thought of before! 
Instead of getting into a carriage we 
get into a jinricksha, which is a funny 
little buggy drawn by @ man instead 
of a horse. 

One behind another we are trot- 
ted along through the strange foreign 
streets, to the railway station, for we 
are looking for the cutest kindergar- 
ten in the world, and it is in the town 
of Hiroshima, on the beautiful in- 
land sea, 

The little train that we board is so 
tiny that we think it must be a part 
of the kindergarten. It. goes very 
slowly in spite of the fact that it puffs 
and blows a great deal, and when we 
ask the guard why it goes so slowly, 
he looks surprised and says, “In or- 
der that you may enjoy the scenery.” 

By and by we get off at a place 
where the flowers bloom all winter, 
where the lacy bamboo is always 
green and where the kindergarten is 
that we are going to visit. Half a 
dozen coolies offer to show us the 
way, and we follow them through the 


ET us eyes and 














THREE LITTLE MAIDS FROM SCHOOL. 
narrow, crooked streets to a square 
building at the edge of the town. 

The big white gates swing open at 
our ring and Ojesan, the keeper, bows 
so Jow and so long that we are afraid 
he will forget how to stop. Then he 
takes us across the playground and 
into a long. low room with windows 
on every side, where the sunshine 
streams in all day and helps to make 
things merry. But what is that funny, 
wiggling rainbow on the floor? We 
rub our eyes and look again. A hun- 
dred big Japanese dolls that have come 
to life! 

“Children,” 
teacher, “‘we have 


says the American 
some most honor- 


oe 








A KINDERGARTEN IN THE LAND OF THE RISING SUN 


orable guests this morning, how shall 
we welcome them?” 

In an instant a hundred pairs of 
little hands are placed on the knees, 
a hundred little backs bend low, and 
a hundred comical black heads, some 
shaven and some half shaven, bow 
with solemn dignity. 

An important part of each day’s 
work is to decide what day it is and 
what kind of a day. So a bright 
pictured calendar is brought forth and 
one proud small person is selected to 
settle this momentous question, 

Various serious exercises follow, then 
it is time for play. At the first sound 
from the piano, down goes the rain- 
bow on its knees, and now that the 
bright kimonas are partially hid and 
the sandaled feet are snugly folded 
underneath, we realize that after all 
they are just regular little boys and 
girls, eagerly waiting for the fun to 
begin. At a given signal they spring 
up, and catching hold of each other’s 
clothes, they form a huge circle and 
begin to skip. 

We laugh until the tears roll down 
our cheeks and they laugh back, and 
the scarlet geraniums and crimson 
coxcombs dance on the window sills, 
for skipping in Japan is a new and ex- 
citing pastime. They never heard of 
it until the kindergarten came, and 
then it swept over the country like the 
measles, Not only the children, but 
the old people tried it, and it proved 
a fascinating but dangerous accom- 
plishment. This seems very funny to 
us, who have known how to skip ever 
since we could walk, but we had no 
little stilts on our shoes to pitch us 
over. 

After the marching and skipping 
and games, comes the rhythm work, 
nd here again we forget that the chil- 
dren are real, and t ‘nk of them only 
as mechanical dolls. They swing their 
little arms and legs with such absolute 
precision, and their faces are so prim 
and solemn and still that we feel sure 
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the teacher is working them all by 
machinery. 

But the illusion is dispelled when 
lunch time comes. Eight long tables 
are covered with snow white cloths, 
which, the children tell us, is the cys. 
tom of a faraway country. Rows of 
gaily colored lunch boxes line each 
side of the table, and behind each bor 
is a pair of tiny chop sticks, 

A quiet little song of thanks, then 
a brisk attack on the contents of the 
boxes. The chop sticks fly with such 
dexterity that we can scarcely believe 
our eyes. Never a grain of rice is 
missed, nor a bit of raw fish dropped, 
When the last morsel is disposed of, 
the ceremony of tea drinking begins, 
Cups without handles are taken up in 
both hands and lifted slowly to the 
lips, and the child who sips loudest 
and longest expresses the most appre- 
ciation of the things provided for him. 

Quickly and deftly the tables are 
cleared and the block building begins, 
We watch with amazement as the 
skillful, little, brown fingers rear before 
our eyes, castles, and bridges, and 
dangerous men of war. But block 
building is not the only thing they 
can do; they paint wonderful pictures 
with litle bamboo brushes and blocks 
of red and black ink; they fold col 
ored papers into all sorts of queer 
figures; they weave bright strips of 
straw into baskets and mats, and we 
sit by and watch their solemn baby 
faces and their clever little fingers fly- 
ing in and out, and wonder if we are 
dreaming! 

All too soon the time comes to say 
good-by. The rainbow forms again 
to bow us out. We look back many 
times as we cross the yard, and g0 
down into the street. 

Turning for a farewell look, we 8 
old Ojesan still bowing and smiling 48 
he closes the gate. between us and 
the cutest kindergarten in the world, 
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Don’ jeer at anybody’s religion. 








WEE KINDERGARTENERS 


IN SUNNY FAR JAPAN 
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Our Pattern Offer 







i QUSSIAN DRESS FOR LITTLE FOLK 

"ep 4031—Never has Mistress Fash- 
Joved the lads and lasses so dearly 
the present time. The variety of be- 
ng and becoming frocks intend- 
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No 4031—Pretty Russian Dress, 4, 5, 
6, 7 and 8 years. 


ed for their wear is almost limitless. 
The one-piece Russian dress shown 
here is one of the most popular for all 
kinds of wear, for both boys and girls. 
The box pleats extending over the 
shoulder and supplemented by a third 
in the center of the back give hight and 
breadth to the wearer and supply am- 
ple fulness for the skirt. 

No 4035—A small frock in butcher's 
linen is shown here which is not only 
very youthful and attractive, but easily 

The garment is in one piece, 
to say 
again 
many 
nd go 


ve see 
ing 48 
s and 
world. 
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4035—Pretty Frock for boy or 
3, 4, 5, 6 and 8 years. 


removable chemisette. Two 
> ts relieve the severity of the 

d back and provid tra full- 
the skirt. The d sailor 
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of white pique and offer a pleasing 
contrast to the somber tone of the 
linen. 
HOW TO ORDER 

In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
the numbér and size wanted. These 
patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 
each. Address Pattern Department. 


Knitted Golf Vest 
MARGARET P. BOYLE 


This garment will be prized not 
alone by the golf enthusiast, but will 
be welcomed by any woman as 
@ warm garment for wear under a 
coat. The necessary materials are two 
hanks of German knitting yarn, two 
spools of knitting silk and a pair of 
No 4 bone,or No 8 rubber needles. 

Cast on 72 stitches, knit 3, purl 3 al- 
ternately across the row. Knit and 
purl in. this way for 3 rows. In the 
next 3 rows, change the pattern so 
that the purled stitches come under 
the knitted ones and the knitted 
ones under the purled. This gives a 
pattern of checks, Make the back of 
the vest 48 checks long, knit off 8 
checks for one shoulder, bind off 8 
for the neck, and leave 8 for the other 
shoulder. Knit 12 times across the 8 
checks, making 4 checks in depth. 
Widen every row on the first edge for 
the next 17 checks, then widen both 
front and back edges for every other 
row for 3 checks. Cast on 21 stitches. 
This will make 7 checks for under 
the arm. Knit across 12 times, or 3 
checks, widening on the front edge 
as before, and keeping the back edge 
straight, knit 1 check without widen- 
ing, on either edge. Then narrow at 
the end of each row on each edge for 
6 checks, knit straight for 18 checks. 
Now begin at the front and knit with- 
in 7 checks of the under arm, turn 
and knit back to the front without re- 
moving the needles from the work. 
Knit to within 8 checks, then to 10, 
then to 12. Narrow 1 stitch at the 
front edge, knit back to the 13th 
check, narrow at front edge, knit to 
the 14th check, knit back to the front 
edge and bind off. 

Now with the knitting silk, which 
should be of some pretty contrasting 
color, embroider a star in every other 
check of the vest. The edges are im- 
proved in strength and appearance if 
they are bound with braid. Face the 
front edges with bias satin, using an 
interlining of firm cloth for the but- 
tonholes and buttons. Before cutting 
the buttonholes, stitch around each 
one twice on the sewing machine. 
Then cut and work and the knitting 
will not ravel. 
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Clever Economy 


MES H. L. MILLER 





A friend recently made her little 
boy a suit and her girl a coat and 
hood from two suits of men’s all-wool 
underwear that had shrunk in the 
washing. One suit was dyed a bright 
red and the other a navy blue. The 
boy’s suit was blue and was made 
like the boughten jersey suits and 
stitched with silk. A poll cap was 
made of the same material; also mit- 
tens. These !ast had wrists knitted 
in ribs. 

The tiny girl had a long red coat, 
hood and mittens to match, feather- 
stitched with red knitting silk. Both 
sets of garments were so neatly made 
that I mistook them for boughten 
suits. The underwear was a natural 
gray before it was dyed. It was such 
a clever idea that I am sure someone 
else can make use of it. 

She made pretty hoods for two older 
girls from a scarlet and gray knit 
sweater. The hoods were cut ir three 
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Embroidered Dress Yoke for Baby 





The pretty design here illustrated is 
for the yoke of baby’s dress. It is par- 
ticularly suited to fine linen, as it 
is more durable than the lawns, and 
is a combination of the French em- 
broidery and eyelet work, the leaves 
being solid, the daisies in the eyelet 
work. If one has the time the bot- 
tom of the dress is embroidered with 
a tiny scallop in buttonhole and the 
collar and cuff bands edged in the 
Same manner. The design is by Mabel 
Livingston. 





pieces and a cape. They were lined 
with gray canton flannel and crocheted 
around the edges with scarlet wool. 
Scarlet bows and ties finished them. 

This woman does the best she can 
with what she has, and every gar- 
ment she makes has a stylish look to 
it, although often made of a cast-off 
article. She says pressing and fitting 
are responsible for it. 


Homemade Mustard Plasters — 
Those unacustomed to the manufac- 
turing of homemade mustard plas- 
ters may find the following directions 
useful. Although ready made plasters 
are very handy when traveling and 
those of home manufacture cannot be 
procured, they are often found to be 
too harsh for a sensitive skin, and if 
not watched with the utmost care they 
are very apt to blister. To 1 teaspoon 
dry mustard add 8 teaspoons flour and 
mix to a paste with water. Apply 
between 2 pieces thin muslin and let 
remain on the affected part % hour, 
by which time the inflammation will 
have been drawn to the surface with- 
out the often resultant blister. If the 
spot to which the plaster is to be 
applied is not extremely sensitive, the 
proportions of mustard may be in- 
creased a little. A plaster requiring 
these proportions will cover quite a 
surface of the body. After it has re- 
mained on the prescribed time, re- 
move it, and with the tips of the fin- 
gers work in some soothing ointment, 
which will then be more readily ab- 
sorbed, and will also prevent the ir- 
ritated surface from blistering.—[H. 


A Wise Precaution—‘“When putting 
weolen goods away from moths, iron 
the surface all over, if possible, with 
a hot iron.” advised a friend, I tried 
it, and never have been troubled by 
having things eaten, as was often the 
case before, even though the garments 
in question had been thoroughly 
brushed before putting into their pa- 
per or'cloth wrappings. The heat of 
the iron kills all unhatched insects 
that may stil! lurk in the garment 
even after the most thorough espion- 
age, and serves to make assurance 
doubly sure.—[Helen M. 


To go to law is too often equivalent 





, to going broke. 





Men who lose their grip often lose 
their friends as well. 


[23] 
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Tricked by Dyspepsia 


The Doctor Couldn’t Tell Where The 
Trouble Lay. 


“For the past seven years I have 
been a victim of dyspepsia and chronic 
constipation and have consulted the 
most noted specialists to be found on 
diseases of this character. None, 
however, seemed to locate the difficul- 
ty or give relief. In addiiion to this 
medical treatment, I have resorted to 
the use of many remedies and have 
given them faithful trial, but all to no 
purpose. 

Upon the recommendation of a close 
friend, I purchased a We kage of 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets and in less 
than five days noticed that I was re- 
ceiving more benefit than from any 
remedy I had used before. I contin- 
ued to use the tablets after each meal 
for one month and by that time my 
stomach was in a healthy condition, 
capable of digesting anything which 
my increasing appetite demanded, 

I have not experienced any return 
of my former trouble, though three 
months have elapsed since taking your 
remedy.” 

We wish that you could see with 
your own eyes the countiess other 
bona fide signed letters from grateful 
men and women all over the land who 
had suffered years of agony with dys- 
pepsia, tried every known rem and 
consulted eminent specialists without 
result, until they gave Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets a trial. Like the doctor 
above, they couldn’t locate the seat of 
the trouble. 

Dyspepsia is a disease which has 
long baffled physicians. So difficult of 
location is the disease that cure seems 
next to miraculous. There is only one 
way to treat dyspepsia—to supply the 
elements which nature has ordained to 
perform this function and to cause 
them to enter the digestive organs, 
supplying the fluids which they lack. 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets alone fill 
these requirements, as is shown by the 
fact that 40,000 physicians in. the 
United States and Canada unite in rec- 
ommending them to their patients for 
stomach disorders. 

We do not claim or expect Stuart's 
Dyspepsia Tablets to cure anything but 
disordered conditions of the stomach 
and other digestive organs, but this 
they never fail to do. They work upon 
the inner lining of the stomach and 
intestines, stimulate the gastric glands 
and aid in the secretion of juices nec- 
essary to digestion. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are for 
sale by all druggists at 50 cents a box. 
One box will frequently effect a per- 
fect cure. If in doubt and wish more 
adequate proof send us your name and 
address and we will gladly mail you 
a sample package free. F. A. Stuart 
Co., 61 Stuart Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 








STOVES 


At Factory Prices 
Oak Heater*2 


of our 
money ntil tisfied 
Sgreat bargain. ‘Write for free special entnlog. 


The United Factories Co., Dept. $-24, Cleveland, 0- 




















- , of Finest Cards at Premiom List, all for 
fee OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





Cut off that cough with 
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"3 Expectorant —— 










and prevent pneumonia, —~ 
ronchitis and consumption. 
The world’s Standard Throat and Lung 
Medicine for 75 years. 
“Get it of your druggist and keep it always ready in the house. 
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4. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL CO., 140 Pine Street, Chicopee Falls, Mass., U.S.A, 








Best Rural Mail Box Made 


The“ Hessler”Is 
made of steel ,18 


ed with alumi- 
num bronze. 
Cover is self 
closing and self 
latching. Abso- 
lutely weather 
proof. Signal attached. 


Fitted with brasslock and key 
Write for deseriptive circular. 


WE ER HESSLER ‘00., 211 Butternut Ave., Syracuse, N. Y- 





roa topes AS TO SOIL CLI- 
EB AND PRODUCTIONS IN 


THE NATION'S GARDEN SPOT 


} ALONG THE LINE OF THE 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE RAILROAD 


| im Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama and Florida, write to 

WILBUR McCOY, Agricultural and Im- 

migration Agent, Jacksonville, Florida. 





} 
THRIFTY FARMERS txise4.°sfcicoi2 
the state of Maryland, 
where they will find a delightful and healthiul elt 
mate,first-class markets for their products and plenty 
of land at reasonable prices. Maps and descriptive 
| row ote will be sent free upon application to 
Board of Immigration,Baltimore,Md. 











Special Offer 
To New 
Subscribers 


Writ send this journal until January 











8, to every new subscriber for 
the coming year at the regular price of 
1.00, thus giving the unbers for the 
remainder of this year free from the time 
the subscription is received. We will further 
send, when ready, our new and valuable Year 
Book and Almanac for 1907. This book con- 
taing in a condense form an immense 
amount of statistical matter and general in- 
formation, together with the most reliable 
comparative weather records ever compiled. 
The above isa special offer which is made 
at no cther season of the year, and we ask 
as ‘a favor that you show our journal to your 
friends and neighbors and them to sub- 
ecribe 


. 


Asan inducement to get up a club ve will 
send you our journal one year free, iuclud- 
ing the year book tv yourself and subscrib- 
ers,0n receipt of two new subscribers. 


Now ts the most favorable time for gettin 
subscriptions, and we trust you will verin a 
once an energetic canvass of your town or 
neighborhood and make good use of thisjoffer 


VEGETABLE ama 


CUTTERS 


Sizes to cut fine or 
coarse suitable for 


CATTLE, COWS or SHEEP 


The Lowest in Price, 
Easiest Worked, 

Most Rapid and Du- 
rable in Use. 


Shellers 


We ask attenti.n to 
our Corn Shellers 
with improved Sep- 
arators. Will shell 
the largest or small- 
est ears of Corn with- 
out clogging. 

Send for circulars. 


THE BELCHER & TAYLOR AG’L TCOL CO. 


Box 120. CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
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Wood Saws, 
HEEBNER & "sons, 15 Breast Ft.. lansdale, Pa. 
ES TT 
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HEEBNER’S FEED CUTTERS. 


Feed all your fodder. Ty using Beebner’s cutters with 
shredder attachment the whole st the natritious stock is cut, 
crushed and shredded, and rendered edible, No waste. 
Animals eat it greedily and thrive. Shredder ettochangnt exste $5. einen 

ro Also make Tread Powers, Lever Powers. 
my he Gaws, Feed Mills, etc. Catalogue free. 








1295 tons CUTTER 
> a 


Can furnish cutters 
for $12.95 and up- 
ward, guaranteed 
equalto those retailed 
locally for $10.00 to 
$15.00 more than our 
price. Ww ‘orth saving, isn’t it? Send for 
Special Circular. Largest line ever shown. 
Lowest prices ever known on good work. 
Many styles ye in eur own factory. 
Bob-Sleds at Write today, 


MONTGOMERY WARD & co. 


Chicago and Kansas City. 
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%, think of baying until you get STAIR NEWELS 
wale Sans Coe From $1.60 to $4.25 


estima’ 
i is all Gu Worth $3.00 to $8.00} you. 
May ih Grades ado 


a strats pe it by return ‘postpaid. 
GORDON VAN TINE & CO., Station 4, DAVENPORT, IA. 


a A Power to Fit. 


Buy a power to fit your needs, don’t try to fit needs 
to a power some one wants you to buy. You know what 
zoe want to accomplish, we know what our powers will 

Let us get together and work the problem out right. 


First Cost Not Everything 


Some look only at first cost. Others look more at duty, 
— requirements, responsibility of the makers and 
the help they get from them. We get letters from both 
classes, but we sell most to the latter. 
YOU MAY NEED HELP. No gasoline engine made will run right without intelligent hand- 
ling. Conditions may arise where you'll need advice or assist- 
ance. Noother concern takes the care of its ne pe utrons that we do, Organization, facilities, men— 
all at your disposal if you use our engine, rite for our Farm Power book. 


The Fairbanks Co., New York, fiony, Baltimers, Bangor, Mc... Boston. Buitslo, Bartiord, 
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Large bale, five 
SPENCER'S HERCULES = ge 
{ed capacity 4 tons an hour, or no sale. 

ery strong. No jumpers required. Send 
for catalogue. In writing mention this paper. 


J. A. SPENCER, DWIGHT, ILL. 








’ have this informa- 
tion. Write for ittoday. Its Free. 


See UY WHEAT AND CORN LAND 


- I don’t bel farmers in colder climates realize 
. ay THE how well fsod they would soon be i they bought rich 
land today in Tennessee for = aah, terms, 
RE 1G GA i SS a nis ae Cora, W e 


i y 
hy» lightfu ful. 
ieenveers roe MADE a ee in value with the prosperous South 
RAIL No. 9 Steel Wire, Well Ww } Write me for facts and booklets today.—H. F. Smith, Traf- 
: fic Mgr. N.C. & St. L. Ry., Nashville, Tenn., Dept. B 


$5 to $20 an Acre and Going Up 
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Orange Judd Company, 
NEW YORK,N.Y. CHICAGO, IL 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 




















See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





SAVE PAINT Se 


by using ARROW BRAND 
ASPHALT READY 
ty kag 
Fire Ketard- 
ent Water 
Proof. 
Bend to Dept. 1, for Cat. A. 


ASPHALT READY ROOFING co. 


(Beware of imitations.) 80 Pine 8t.. 











Greatest 
Revolver value 
vero roncirsoove. . (OF the money. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO.; 252 Park Avenue, Worcester, Mass. 














